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Fourth of July passed very quietly. Last year 
had exhausted our pyrotechnic patriotism and 
last season had exhausted the paternal purse. 
In consequence, the list of personal casualties in 
the New York, Tribune Thursday morning 
hardly exceeded a third of a column. May we 
really hope that we are no longer to borrow from 
the worship of Joss our methods of patriotic ex- 
pression? The only notable fourth of July 
orations were those of Senator Blaine and ex- 
Governor Chamberlain, and these were only 
notable because there were no others with which 
to compare them. 


Mr. Chamberlain, in his indictment of the 
*< President’s Southern policy,” assumes that 
Mr. Packard was unquestionably elected Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana with a Republican Legisla- 
ture, that there was a dangerous insurrection 
against the Government without color or pre- 
tense of law, that the Government called on 
the United States authorities to interpose to 
protect it against a band of ruffians and was re- 
fused, and he thus lays the ground for a fierce 
invective of the President as direlict to his duty 
under the constitution, false to the platform of 
his own party, and recreant to his own pledges. 
The actual facts are that there were in Louisiana 
two governments, each fully equipped with 
governor, legislature and judiciary, each having 
color of law, each supported by thousands of 
voters within the State and by tens of thousands 
in other States, and no tribunal was at hand to 
adjudicate between them. Patiently waiting, 
maintaining the peace, and exerting a decided 
personal influence to induce the people to agree 
upon one legislative body to which the question 
could be referred and by which it could be 
peaceably decided is the course which ex-Goy. 
Chamberlain stigmatizes as ‘‘ Unconstitutional 
and revolutionary, subversive of constitutional 
guarantees and false to every dictate of political 





honor, public justice and good morals—a crime 
more wanton and unpardonable than the crime 
against Kansas.” He summous to his aid the 
shades of Adams and Hancock and Jefferson. 
He should remember what happened to the dis- 
appointed politician of Hebrew history, when 
he called up the spirit of the departed prophet 
only to be rebuked for his o’er leaping ambition. 


Senator Blaine’s accompanying speech was of 
a more sober order, though we are not able to 
awaken the slightest flutter of, apprehension 
at the dreadful picture of Southern annexation 
and Southern supremacy which converts Mr. 
Blaine’s dreams of the future into a nightmare. 
He recalls the fact that nearly all annexation in 
the past has been made on our Southern border 
and in the political interest of the Southern 
States, and he apprehends that the orders of 
our Government to pursue the Mexican outlaws 
beyond the Rio Grande and bring them to that 
punishment which the anarchic Government of 
Mexico is unable to inflict is the first step toward 
annexation. We can imagine no circumstances 
which would tempt our government to trespass 
upon Mexico for the sake, ultimately, of carrying 
our boundary line down to the bottom of the Gulf 
of California. There may be some speculators, or 
railroad schemes, looking that way. But our 
people are averse to all extension of territory. 
Slavery was hungry for it, and needed it. Free 
labor needs nothing and covets nothing that is 
its neighbor’s, especially such neighbors. We 
don’t want Cuba. We would not have St. 
Thomas nor San Domingo. Alaska was pur- 
chased, it is true, but it was as foolish a bargain 
as to have bought the North Pole so as to hold 
the Equator in equilibrium. We cannot sym- 
pathize with Mr. Blaine’s apprehensions. 


Dr. Crosby’s temperance movement goes on 
prosperously, notwithstanding Dr. Crosby’s ab- 
sence; a significant indication that it has been 
well organized and placed upon a measurably 
substantial foundation. The Society for the 
Prevention of Crime has brought to light a 
number of tippling houses in this city un- 
licensed, and one of the most revolting evils of 
this revolting trade, the selling of liquor to 
young girls. It is reported that almost every 
corner on Sixth Avenue between 23d and 32d 
Streets is occupied as a cheap rum shop, all 
having rear entrances for women on the side 
streets and all more or less patronized by 
women, from girls in their teens up to matrons 
and even grandames. The society, besides 
prosecuting unlicensed liquor shops and agitat- 
ing for such further restraints as may be neces- 
sary to put a stop to the grosser forms of liquor 
dealing, intend to furnish proper legal assistance 
to complainants under the Civil Damage Act. 
This St. George only needs such an increase of 
equipment, in detective and clerical assistants, 
in order to put the dragon into decidedly nar- 
rower limits than he has been wont to ravage. 


The indictment of the Louisiana Returning 
Board for fraud and forgery is one of those 
political blunders which Talleyrand character- 





ized as worse than a crime. The only road to 
peace in the South lies in forgetting - those 
things that are behind. But Louisiana is the 
sore that never heals. If the trial of the Re- 
turning Board shall kindle the fires of Southern 
feeling and lead to misconduct, and alarm the 
North and unite it at the next quadrennial 
election, it is not likely that any of the gentle- 
men who are training for the White House will 
sit down there. The man whom the country 
will call for is now traveling in Europe. 


Whether insurance really insures is a question 
which many Americans have been asking them- 
selves recently. The fire in St. John has 
brought to our notice some facts in respect to 
English methods of insuranee which American 
insurers ought toknow. The English companies 
appear to be organized in the interest of the 
insured. Certainly a large proportion of the 
American companies are organized purely in the 
interest of the insurers. Here, for example, 
is the Liverpool, London and Globe Insurance 
Company which is not content with a surplus 
over all liabilities of nearly two millions of dol- 
lars, but in which every shareholder is personally 
liable for loss as a partner in a private house, 
and with a liability which continues upon him 
for three years after he has sold his stock. 
Imagine an American company organized on 
that basis. A catastrophe which should weed 
out the little insurance companies and leave 
only ‘‘ a survival of the fittest” would be a 
benefaction to the United States. 


Dissatisfaction is spreading among the Indians 
of the Northwest. It is surmised that a general 
outbreak was in contemplation among them 
when the Idaho massacre occurred. This was 
somewhat premature and disarranged the plans. 
The Indians have during the week routed ano- 
ther small and unsupported detachment of 
troops, but were in turn punished by the arrival 
of re-inforcements. One officer and ten men 
were killed in the engagement. Apparently the 
war will !ast all summer and will engage all the 
troops that are available on the Pacific coast. 
Orders have been issued to recruit the regiments 
in that section to their maximum strength. 


The grip of the Russians 1s inexorably tight- 
ening on the main Turkish positionsin Bulgaria, 
and their forces are slowly advancing in both 
directions along the Danube toward the sides of 
the quadrilateral whose corners are at Rustchuk, 
Silistria, Schumla ahd Varna. Already the 
omnipresent Cossacks are scouting nearly in the 
foot-hills of the Balkans, and troops of all arms 
are pressing rapidly across the bridge at Sistova, 
The Dobrudscha is now wholly in the hands of the 
invaders. The Turks, it is even said, will not 
make much of a stand at the Kustenje Railroad, 
but will fall back upon the line from Varna to 
Rustchuk. The Armenian successes were un- 
doubtedly exaggerated by the Turkish authori- 
ties, but there is small room for doubt that they 
actually checked the advance and threatened for 
a time to raise the siege of Kars. This, how- 
ever, is all over now, and the advance is appar- 
ently resumed on the old lines. It is certain 
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that every success will be made the most of by 
the Turks. Fortune, indeed, has all along 
seemed to favor their arms in Asia rather than 
in Europe. The occupation of Bulgaria has 
caused a diversion in favor of Montenegro. 
Every Turkish soldier, it is evident, must now 
be called to the defense of the Bulgarian penin- 
sula. 


The new election in France is ordered for 
the month of September. The French Govern- 
ment has wisely concluded not to attempt the 
experiment of a second prorogation, since time 
only increases the dissensions in the reactionary 
party and adds to the strength of the Repub- 
licans. If there was ever any serious danger of 
a military coup d’état it has apparently passed 
away. The Republicans have given no excuse 
for military interference, and the Orleanists 
cannot be depended upon to sustain revolution. 
The contentions between Orleanists, Legiti- 
matists and Imperialists have already so far 
broken out that not even an appearance of unity 
is preserved, and Marshal MacMahon, though 
not strong enough to be a civil ruler in such a 
crisis, is too strong to be made permanently a 
tool of by the Clericals. He has given the most 
positive assurances to Germany of his pacific 
intentions. Since M. Gambetta has suggested 
the name of Thiers for the President of the 
Republic we hear nothing more of Marshal Mac- 
Mahon’s intended resignation. 


Christ’s instructions in the fourteenth chapter 
of Luke are receiving a curious illustration in 
the receptions accorded to General Grant in 
England. The whole social world has been con- 
vulsed with the consideration of the question, 
whether, in going in to dinner, he shall precede 
or follow the dukes, earls, and other titled per- 
sonages of Great Britain, and the ambassadors 
of foreign powers. Minister Pierrepont has in- 
sisted upon his right to precedence, and what is 
more, has carried his point. It all seems very 
odd to us over here, but there is a real political 
significance in the fact that the highest society 
in England recognizes, in the ex-President of 
the United States, the equal of an ex-Emperor 
or an ex-King. 


The London School Board, finding that a 
large number of children, especially girls, were 
detaimed from school to take care of the babies 
of the families, ordered an inquiiy into the 
facts, then opened rooms under the care of 
nurses in the neighborhood of schools where the 
babies could be brought and left during the day 
instead of detaining the older children at home. 
After studying these facts and the experiments, 
and deciding them successful, the Board have 
now voted toestablish ‘‘ baby rooms” or créches, 
or rooms furnished with cots, mattresses, etc., 
under care of a nurse in connection with those 
schools where they think the necessities of the 
neighborhood require it. Why is not this an 
example worthy of imitation in our great cities? 


So long as the crisis in the Church of England 
lasts the news from that country must con- 
tinue to oceupy a large part of our columns of 
Foreign Religious Intelligence. It is impossible 
to mistake the gravity of the situation and the 
rapid approach of disestablishment and schism— 
the gravest event, when it arrives, in the recent 
history of Protestant Christendom. Thac there 
can be disestablishment without schism is im- 
possible. Indeed the schism exists already. The 
parties, sundered in belief, in sympathy and in 
every form of voluntary organization, merely 
hang together by the weakening ties of civil 
establishment, as a severed limb might hang 
from the body in its coat-sleeve. A few weeks’ 
experiment will show with some degree of prob- 
ability whether or not the new *‘ Reformed 
Episcopal” Bishop, Dr. Gregg, is going to bave 
a namerons following. At all events his pres- 





ence, with an Episcopal title of unquestioned 
validity, is a constant resource for the disaffected 
Evangelical, and if it does not draw him out 
from the Establishment will be a help to him in 
his fight within it. The hopes of Episcopal suc- 
cession of the Ritualist party, who are utterly 
without friends on the bench of bishops, would 
be turned towards their brethren of the Scottish 
line or to some of the more or less noble army 
of returned colonial or missionary bishops who 
encumber the platforms of London. It is diffi- 
cult to see for what other purpose divine Provi- 
dence has called back so many of them to their 
native land. 





AN INTERESTING DEBATE. 


A” interesting and instructive debate has 
recently taken place in the British House 
of Commons on the subject of capital punish- 
ment. The immediate o¢casion was a very 
moderate resolution expressing the desirableness 
of considering ‘‘ whether the law under which 
offenders are liable to capital punishment should 
not undergo revision.” Without attempting to 
present any summary of the debate we gather 
from it some instructive facts respecting the 
criminal law of England, from which our own 
laws are largely derived. 

The English law of murder does not rest upon 
any statute, but upon definitions afforded by 
Lord Cope, Sir Matthew Hale and Justice Fos- 
ter. Under these definitions any person en- 
gaged in the commission of a felony is held 
guilty of murder if he causes the death of an- 
other even by sheer accident. Thus a burglar 
was tried for murder for throwing a pillow at a 
woman, who died from the shock; a post-boy 
was robbed and left on the heath and died 
from exposure, and the robber was found guilty 
of murder; a man received an injury to his fin- 
ger, but refused to have it amputated and died 
in consequence; the injurer was convicted of 
murder. 

The inequity of the law is increased by the 
practical difficulties in its administration. The 
plea of insanity is less common or less successful 
in England than in this country. Yet out of 
1811 prisoners tried for murder within the last 
thirty years 263 were acquitted on the ground 
of insanity. More serious than the acquittal of 
some guilty is the execution of some innocent. 
Twenty-two persons convicted of murder were 
subsequently proved to be not guilty; seven of 
them had already suffered death. 

The bungling attempt to provide some remedy 
for the inequities of such a system deserves no 
greater respect because it has been imitated in 
this country. ‘The Home Secretary is intrusted 
with discretionary powers to modify the death- 
sentence. The effect is to confer upon a single 
man a despotic power of life and death un- 
pa alleled in any Christian country except Russia, 
Mr. Bright gives a striking illustration of the 
unjust operation of this despotism. A young 
man by the name of Doherty, of generally 
irreproachable character, was out on a May-day 
frolic with some friends; a passei-by chaffed 
them ; Doherty struck at him with a hoe and 
inflicted an unintentionally severe wound on the 
head from which he died. The strongest recom- 
mendations to mercy were disregarded by the 
Home Secretary, and Doherty was executed. At 
the same Assizes a man named Tierney was 
proved to have ktiled a fellow-laborer in a mine 
with careful premeditation, covering his body 
with stones to make it appear that he had been 
killed by a falling roof. No one in the vicinage 
thought him entitled to merey, but the Home 
Secretary commuted his sentence. The history 
of our own States affords a! undant illustrations 
that there is no real justice in a system which 
condemns indiscriminately all killing, that of 
cold premeditation and that of sudden passion, 
and then leaves the discriminaticu really to be 





dependent upon the sympathies of a local official 
or the political influence which may be brought 
to bear upon him. 

However, bad as the present system is, the 
history of the past twenty-five years illustrates 
two facts: a steady progress toward the abolition 
of capital punishment, and a steady improve- 
ment in the security of life and property. A 
hundred years ago twenty offenses were punish- 
able with death in England, now only two. Up 
to 1808 all shoplifting was a capital offense; up 
to 1818 all stealing from a dwelling-house to the 
amount of five English shillings; up to 1832, 
forgery; now death is visited only on those guilty 
of treason and some form of murder. The most 
determined advocates of capital punishment do 
not deny that property has been more secure 
under the merciful than under the savage code. 

Nor does the history of criminal law justify 
the conclusion that life would be any less secure 
if the death penalty were abolished altogether. 
‘** There are,” says Mr. John Bright, ‘‘ twelve to 
twenty countries and states in which capital 
punishment has been abolished, and the evidence 
from all, with scarcely an exception, is con- 
current and conclusive as to this: that life and 
property are as secure after the abolition of 
hanging as they were when that punishment was 
most severely inflicted.” In Tuscany there has 
been no execution for fifty years, and yet Tus- 
cany with one-twelfth of the population of Italy 
is chargeable only with one-twentieth the crime; 
in Holland .the abolition of capital punishment 
has been followed by a decrease of murders: 
and similar results are reported from Belgium, 
Austria, and Portugal. The experiments in the 
United States have been scarcely extended 
enough, either in time or space, to afford by 
their results any important addition to the ex- 
perience of other countries. 

The effect of the wearisomely repetitious dis- 
cussion of this subject has been steadily to 
weaken and to nullify the once popular argu- 
ments for capital punishmeni. The gallows, a 
more savage relic of barbarism than the 
whipping-post, is defended only by a traditional 
conservatism and a sentiment of vengeance. 
The Biblical argument is abafMdoned. The fact 
that Moses in the wilderness, where prisons 
were impossible, prescribed the death-penalty 
for aggravating crimes is no reason why it 
should be maintained in a settled Christian com- 
munity after three thousand years’ development. 
The argument from necessity never deserved 
respectful consideration. To say that the people 
of the State of New York are incapable of pro- 
tecting themselves from a single murderer except 
by strangling him is to deny their competence 
to deal with the simplest problems of civiliza- 
tion. The argument of justice is specious but 
unsound. It is not the function of human gov- 
ernment to administer justice; Vengeance is 
mine. I will repay, saith the Lord. If it were, 
there would be no sorrier manifestation of its 
inability to exercise that function than its selec- 
tion by a species of lottery of a few from the 
criminal classes for execution, and they almost 
never the worst. In fact, under our criminal 
laws, Charlie Bates and Noah Claypole are the 
ones that are hung, while Fagin, who deserves 
the gallows, escapes them. The young men 
with uncontrolled passions are hurried into 
open crime and convicted; the old men of cun- 
ning and craft plot secret crime and escape. 
The supposed deterrent influence of the gallows 
is not substantiated by the facts of history. 
Crime has steadily decreased with the decrease 
of capital punishment; and it surely devolves 
upon the advocates of the death penaity to show 
that the influence of terror which has not been 
adequate to deter men from small crimes will 
deter them from great ones. Finally, the edu- 
cative argument for the gallows, curiously revived 
in a recent article in the London ‘‘ Spectator,” 
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was practically abandoned when private execu- 
tions were substituted for public ones. If the 
gallows are a beneficent school the schoolmaster 
of the last half century was a wise man who 
tock his boys to see the executions in the county 
jail, that he might point a moral against pilfering 
and iying. If it is right to shut the public out 
from the horrible sight, and right to exclude the 
rictorial description of it from the columns of a 
family newspaper, it can hardly be that sublime 
educator which the ‘* Spectator” imagines; nor 
does Mr. Bright use language any too strong in 
characterizing as one of the most extraordinary 
mistakes which a legislature can commit the en- 
deavor to ‘* promote the sacredness of and rever- 
ence for life by destroying human life in cold 
blood and by one of the most barbarous methods 
that the most barbarous nation can devise.” 





“ EBVERY ROSE HAS ITS THORN.” 
YUT Roseland has two, viz., Senator Blaine 
and ex-Governor Chamberlain. On the 
Fourth of July, in old Woodstock, Conn., the 
roses bloomed. There was the rose Prof. Norih- 
rup, the rose Mrs. Clemmer, the blushing rose Dr. 
Cuyler, and the rosy Dr. Holmes. Their sweet- 
ness was not wasted upon the desert air of old 
Woodstock, For thorns there was the short 
and stubbed thorn, Blaine; and the long and ex- 
cvedingly sharp thorn, ex-Governor Chamber- 
lain. Next day their speeches, orations and 
poems broke out in the newspapers of Boston, 
New York and Chicago, showing that they had 
been carefully prepared, committed and even 
printed, and slips sent abroad in advance. 

Mr. Senator Blaine protests against our taking 
any more of Mexico. Well. We are all agreed. 
President Hayes and his Cabinet don’t want 
any more territory, the country does not wish 
to cut a slice, and Mexico does not wish to be 
sliced. Mr. Blaine has his wish, or ever he had 
uttered it. 

Ex-Governor Chamberlain made for himself a 
good name by his able career, under very trying 
circumstances, in South Carolina. He was the 
last Republican Governor that would have been 
elected. ‘The Republican party had come to 
an end in the South. The policy of reconstruc- 
tion had run its course, and a new order of 
events stood at the door. 

When Mr. Hayes assumed the responsibility 
of administration the question was no longer 
whether the Southern States were to be held by 
military force. It was a foregone conclusion 
that the army must retreat; but whether it 
should be withdrawn in a manner favorable to 
peace in the States concerned, to the South, to 
the Republican party and to the whole nation, 
it was for President Hayes to determine. Mr. 
Chamberlain attacks the President with great 
severity and even with scornfulness (as where he 
compares him for the worse with the imbecile 
Juchanan) because he did not with the military 
force of the nation maintain the Republican 
party in South Carolina and in Louisiana. The 
speech is able, but it is useless. It hangs like 
an engine in the air working fiercely but with- 
out attachments, and so doing nothing. The 
events have rolled on. ‘The army is gone. No- 
body expects it to return. The ‘‘ policy of the 
President,” as it is called, is not Ais in any 
other sense than that he is executing the wish 
and convictions of the thoughtful and progres- 
sive elements in thecountry. The conservatives 
now are those radicals who hug the policy of 
coercion. That policy could have no more con- 
demning sentence than that it continued to be 
necessary. That it was a necessary policy at 
one period, and that it was wisely employed, is 
shown by the fact that it prepared the way for its 
own destruction. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s speech has no relation to 
things as they are. It is too early for a His- 
tory; too long for a Protest; too late for a cam- 





paign document. It is honest and earnest, but 
lacks the judicial element, and is too eager and 
bitter to be considered as even a philosophical 
criticism. 

Still it was a great day for Roseland ! 








AN IMMEDIATE DUTY. 


IGHT years ago an honest and well-meaning 

President was making an attempt to ‘* dis- 
establish the Machine in politics.” The best men 
in all parts of the country looked on in warm ap- 
proval—and that is all they did. The men whose 
wretched craft was in danger, men of discip- 
lined and practiced genius in all the arts of 
combination, put themselves energetically to 
work, with discouragements and annoyances on 
the one hand and fair words on the other. An 
impudent Pennsylvania politician bearded the 
President in the White House with the assur- 
ance that he would find he ‘‘ couldn’t get along 
without the men inside politics.” The general 
public continued to look on with entire sym- 
pathy at the President’s position, and to do 
nothing more; and the honest and well-meaning 
man who bad never surrendered before, finding 
himself practically alone and surrounded, sur- 
rendered unconditionally, and the ‘‘ men inside 
polities” have had their way ever since. 

At this hour, the revived hopes of good gov- 
ernment for the United States are in jeopardy 
from just such inaction, in presence of just such 
a combination. President Hayes, with the in- 
effective, unorganized sympathy of the country 
solidly in his favor, in his hard fight with 
‘*rings” and ‘‘ machines,” is without a party. 
The combination and declaration of war against 
his administration is open and formidable. With- 
out organized support, he may not indeed sur- 
render, but the reform which he has so bravely 
undertaken must inevitably succumb, and the 
country fall back, more hopelessly than ever, 
into the control of the disreputable guild of 
mercenary politicians. 

Combination must be met by combination. It 
is time for the men of the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
Convention to show now whether they mean 
business. It was not in vain that they assem- 
bled to demand an honest and reforming Presi- 
dent. Now that they have him, will they 
sustain him? Will they meet again, and organize 
for the support of all that is wise and right in 
the Administration? or will they content them- 
selves with expressing their sympathy, and leave 
the business of organizing, and so ruling, as of 
old, to be divided between the two classes of the 
men that have the offices and the men who wish 
they had them? 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—Your “ Word about Miracles” seems to me, and probably 
to others, to be somewhat unguarded. I admit that belief in 
one miracle is not necessarily as important as belief in an- 
other, and that we could not profitably argue about the 
swallowing of Jonah or the swimming of the axe, e. g., for 
fifteen minutes in Sunday school. But it seems to me that 
every record of a miracle in the Bible is authentic. Suppose 
we do not know the human witnesses; still there was a Divine 
witness, whom we know, and in a sense it is he who gives us 
the record. Did not the Lord Jesus and his followers regard 
the Old Testament as truthful and trustworthy? If we be- 
lieve that the Divine Spirit permitted gross errors in the 
writing of Kings or Jonah, shall we not be in danger of sus- 
pecting numerous errors in the Gospels? I know your own 
glorious faith in the word of God, and that you have written 
to attract, not to alienate. I write in the spirit of a candid 
inquirer. 

The Bible itself distinctly recognizes both a 
human and a divine element in the Bible: ‘‘ Holy 
men of God spake, moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
But it nowhere draws the line between the human 
and the divine. The spurious Scriptures, like the 
Koran and Joe Smith’s Bible, were sapposed to 
be written in heaven and sent down completed to 
man. The real Bible is a transcript of the life 
and experiences of godly men, acting and living 
under a divine influence. Great progress has 
been made in the last quarter century in discrimi- 
nating the human element ; more progress will be 
made in the future. Meanwhile, we should as 
little think of condemning a man as un-Christian 
who did not receive the book of Jonah as we 





should of condemning him who does receive the 
book of Ecclesiaticus. The power of God to control 
both nature and human destiny is an essential 
part of Christian truth. That he actually made 
the axe-head swim and the dead to rise who 
touched the bones of Elisha is not an essential 
part of Christian truth. To confound that which 
is incidental with that which is essential creates 
more skepticism than it cures. To deny the right 
to discriminate, lest its exercise shall lead to unwar- 
ranted discriminations, leads by a logical process 
to Papacy. Either each man must judge for him- 
self or we must have an infallible church to judge 
for us all. 

—Mark xi., 24, reads, “Therefore I say unto you, What things 
soever ye desire, when ye pray, believe that ye receive them, 
and ye sball have them.”” Whata blessing belief would be if 
this is really so! What exactly is this belief, and how is it 
surely obtained? Does the lack of sufficient belief account 
for the many prayers which are without doubt unanswered ? 

This is not an unconditional nor an unlimited 
promise. It is conditional on believing; it is 
therefore limited to such requests as we can find 
a reasonable ground to believe will be answered. 
We have a right to believe that each specific 
promise will be fulfilled. We have a right to 
believe generically that God's wisdom and love 
will do all things well. We have no right to be- 
lieve that he will hand over his scepter to us, 
consult our whims, and be guided and governed 
by our ignorance. We have no right to make 
this promise a ground of assurance for any answer 
which we have not a good reason in God’s Word, 
or his Providence, or his Nature, to believe will 
be granted. 

—Your editorial for the week (May 16) headed “ A Word 
About Miracles’’ has this sentence: “In public discourse 
Christ did not cite his miracles as the evidence and authenti- 
cation of his mission.’”’ This seems to me so plainly wrong 
that I cannot help calling your attention to it. Were not mir- 
acles professedly the credentials of God’sambassadors both in 
Old Testament and New Testament times, and of Christ him- 
self? Even when our Lord refused to give the Pharisees such 
a sign as they demanded did he not refer them to the miracle 
of his own resurrection? Matt. xii., 38-40. Is not John v., 
36, against your statement quoted above? and also John x., 
25, 37, 38? 

They were credentials, but they were not given 
to convince resolute unbelievers. The object of 
a credential is not to compel an unwilling power 
to receive an ambassador, but to accredit the 
ambassador to one willing to receive him. To the 
Ninevites the sign of the prophet Jonah (Matt. 
xii., 38-40) was the excellence of his doctrine, and 
the ‘consciences of the people whose sins he re- 
buked. To the Pharisees while Christ lived his 
resurrection, yet to take place, was not a sign. 
The ‘‘ works” to which Christ refers in the passage 
cited from John are not merely nor mainly the 
miracles, but the whole moral and spiritual work 
of Christ. This is evident from the language of 
John xiv., 12, ‘*‘ He that believeth on me, the works 
that I do shall he do also, and greater works than 
these shall he do.” The moral and spiritual works 
which Christ has wrought through believers, 
Luther, Wesley, Moody, have been greater than 
any which Jesus of Nazareth wrought in his life- 
time ; but no believer, either in or since the apos- 
tolic age, has wrought greater miracles than the 
resurrection of Lazarus. 

—Did Christ anywhere recommend a prescribed form of 
prayer, and how are the different versions of the Lord’s 
prayer accounted for? 

The prayer in Matthew vi., 9-13, is one version 
of the Lord’s prayer, another isin Luke. There 
is no reason to suppose that, in either case, Christ 
intended to prescribe a formula for universal use. 
The fact that the two forms differ in phraseology 
and that there is no evidence that the formula 
was used in the Apostolic churches, as well as 
Christ’s language, as reported by Matthew, ‘‘after 
this manner pray ye,” all indicate that he incul- 
cated the universal rather than a special form of 
prayer. 

—Please explain Matt. xii.,31. What is the sin against the 
Holy Ghost ? 

We have answered this question frequently 
heretofore. We can only now say, in general 
terms, 1. That Christ speaks, not of the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, but of blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost. 2. That it is a state rather than 
a single overt act; that state into which a man 
comes who has so definitely and deflantly rejected 
all the divine influences that even the grace of 
the Almighty Saviour has no longer power to 
take hold of his conscience, or his heart. When 
the love of God the Father is rejected there re- 
mains the sacrifice of Christ; when the dying 
love of Christ is rejected there remain the benefi- 
cent influences of the Holy Spirit; but so long as 
the beneficent influences of the Holy Spirit are 
also rejected there is, for the rejecter, no hope of 
spiritual life, 
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SUMMER. 
SHORT TRIPS AROUND NEW YORK. 


By GEORGE ELLINGTON. 


HOW TO SPEND THE 


HE problem to be solved was this: given, the 

sum of one hundred dollars and three days 
out of each week, how could a man, woman, and 
female child aged five, spend the summer health- 
fully, comfortably and happily? The shortest of 
short trips to Europe was out of the question. 
We could not go yachting, from a mutual and 
constitutional dread of the sea. Colorado was 
too far away; the Adirondack wilderness was too 
lonely, the White Mountains too expensive, and 
the junior member of our little band had warned 
us in advance that she wouldn’t stay at home 
without grumbling. 

The question, of course, was not where we 
would like to go. With unlimited means and 
time at our command there would have been no 
difficulty in arriving at a decision. Back of the 
landscape of our desire was the hundred dollar 
horizon, the limit of our view. 

After considerable fruitless discussion Mrs. El- 
lington virtually settled the matter by quoting 
the old saying to the effect that we often go a 
zreat ways from home to obtain that which is 
near by, and suggesting short trips around New 
York (we lived in Brooklyn) as being the most 
feasible plan. The well known firm of Blank & 
Blank had allowed me three days out of each 
week in the months of June and July, and thus 
my holiday was so arranged that I could not be 
absent more than a day at a time. 

Whatever merit there was in the plan we adopt- 
ed is due to Mrs. Ellington, whose methodical and 
systematic ways shine in pleasant contrast to the 
inborn shiftlessness of her natural protector. 
Purchasing guide-books and obtaining time-tables 
of railroad and steamboat lines, a schedule of 
summer saunterings: was soon laid out. Each 
holiday had a journey assigned to it. The time 
of starting to and arriving at the designated place 
was given; the expense for car-fare or steamboat 
tickets was set down; and, if there were likely to 
be any expenses after we arrived at the place— 
such as for row-boats, fishing-tackle and the like— 
they were noted. On each occasion we carried 
with us a good-sized basket, full of substantial 
and well cooked food, about the cleanliness and 
freshness of which (as Mrs. Ellington prepared it) 
no grave doubts ever haunted our minds. 

During our twenty-four holidays we visited ten 
different places. We went once each to Sands 
Point, Rye Beach, West Point and New Rochelle; 
twice each to Central Park and Harlem; three 
times each to Rockaway and Prospect Park; six 
times to Coney Island and four times to Staten 
Island. 

And let me here remark that although there are 
thousands of our citizens who take occasional ex- 
cursions around the Metropolis they gain but 
little, if any, benefit from them for lack of fore- 
thought. There is just as much talent, or knack, 
required in this business as in the weightier con- 
cerns of life. If, for instance, you start off ina 
hurry after a mid-day dinner, when the thermom- 
eter is generally at its highest and when, strange 
to say, the crowd is at its greatest, you court dis- 
comfort in the very beginning. In this, as in all 
the other affairs of life, there is everything in 
starting right. 

A slight description of one of our trips to Coney 
Island may serve to give a hint or two to the 
lover of excursions around the Metropolis. We 
arose at six o’clock and, after partaking of a 
hearty breakfast, took one of the open horse-cars, 
arriving at the steam-car depot in time to take 
the second train. There were but three or four 
passengers aboard and we did not have to go 
through a wild scramble for seats. The morning 
breeze was delightful and the birds, singing 
merrily as we passed, seemed to vie with each 
other in giving us a morning welcome. The 
bronzed faces of the German market-gardners 
lighted up with surprise as they ceased hoeing for 
a moment to look at the timely pleasure seekers. 
The air had that salubrious, exhilarating effect 

‘the joy of which only the early riser can appre- 
ciate and understand. Arrived at the Island we 
engaged a room for the day at one of the hotels, 
and leaving our basket of provisions there started 
out for a walk on the beach. The breeze was 









fresh and strong from over the ocean and had it 
not been for violating the established rule of the 
Ellington family, to eat only at regular hours, a 
supplemental breakfast would certainly have been 
partaken of. At nine .o’clock we returned and, 
visiting the various pavilions, gazed out on the 
ocean, or perused the morning papers which I had 
purchased on the car while coming down. By 
twelve o’clock our appetites were of the keenest. 
A piping hot clam-chowder served as an intro- 
duction to the cold but well-selected repast we 
had brought with us, and hot coffee and tea were 
obtained from the neighboring restaurant. Dur- 
ing the heat of the afternoon we remained in our 
room, Mrs. Ellington and myself reading two new 
books and the junior member of the party indulg- 
ing in a nap. Late in the afternoon we took a 
bath and a stroll upon the beach, had some supper 
from the inexhaustible basket and returned to 
the city, in the cool of the evening, after the great 
bulk of the people had left. 

We ‘‘did” all the other places, if I may use the 
expression, in the same sensible manner. To 
speak about the pleasures of each journey and 
the beauties of each place we visited is not the 
province of this article, but I can say generally 
that it takes a special trip to points even near at 
home, and which we may have casually visited 
before, to reveal to us their many charms. Pros- 
pect Park and Central Park, for instance, took 
on a newer and brighter aspect as we rode and 
walked about them, traversing obscure paths and 
exploring hidden nooks of which before we had 
never known the existence. From the latter 
place, at its upper terminus, we crossed over to 
the east side of the city and went to High Bridge, 
this making, as it were, a double journey in one 
day, and returning by boat in the evening to 
within stepping distance of the Fulton ferry. 
The West Point journey we made on a large ex- 
cursion boat, and that, on account of the crowd 
and the length of the trip, we found less enjoy- 
able than the other excursions nearer home. 

Let me, in brief, sum up what I take to have 
been the advantages of our somewhat original 
idea. 

We had during the whole summer a fair share 
of both city and country life. We attended many 
a garden concert and croquet party of the ‘‘ stay- 
at-home club” which otherwise would have been 
missed. 

The cheapness of our plan is demonstrated by 
the amount of travel we performed and the var- 
iety of places we visited. We were not confined 
to one spot, and did not get into that listless, 
lazy mood which a protracted stay at one place 
too often encourages. We lost notime. We did 
not grow rusty nor get covered with the mantle 
of suburban sloth. As we made no lengthened 
stay we were not put to the necessity of employing 
a private watchman to guard our premises. And, 
finally, one of the greatest of the advantages—at 
least as it appeared to our minds—was to observe 
the large and curious class of people with whom 
we came in contact. To study their characters, 
to imagine their histories and watch their eccen- 
tricities was a source of almost unfailing amuse- 
ment and, in a certain sense, instruction. 

At the close of our journeyings we found that 
we had not exceeded our pecuniary limit and had 
gained health, comfort and happiness by our short 
trips around New York. 











PRAISE IN THE SANCTUARY.—II. 
By THE Rev. T. 8. Hastrneas, D. D. 

A ag story is told of Handel that, desiring to 

render one of his oratorios in a provincial 
town in Great Britain, he collected such persons 
for his orchestra and chorus as were reputed to be 
the best musical talent of the place. When all 
who had been designated were gathered together 
Handel came among them, with his arms full of 
manuscript music, and said to them, ‘‘ You all 
read at sight?” Several replied, Yes; but one man 
added, as if conclusive, ‘‘We play in church.” 
The parts were distributed and the performance 
began; but there was fearful blundering, and the 
music was wretchedly caricatured. Handel en- 
dured the torture for a few moments, and then, 
unable to restrain himself longer, he snatched up 
his manuscripts and exclaimed, ‘‘ You play in the 
Very well, you may play in the chureh, 


church ! 





proficiency of each congregation. 





for we read, ‘The Lord is long-suffering, of great 
kindness, forgiving inquity, transgression and 
sin.’ You shall play in the church, but you shal] 
not play for me!” And sothe great master rushed 
out of the room leaving the performers to their 
own reflections. 

Was Handel right? Are the ignorant and the 
unskilled good enough for the church? That 
would seem to be the prevailing impression among 
some excellent people. Zhe music must be bad in 
order to be good—that is the common Christian 
notion. The canary birds and the nightingales, 
with their wicked trills and artistic flourishes, 
how can God tolerate them in nature’s temple? 
They will sing on the Sabbaths, too, when only 
the solemn cat birds and crows should be heard! 
What ‘‘ operatic profanities” are perpetrated in 
woods and fields in spite of all our ‘‘ musie com- 
mittees,” and God seems to accept it all as praise. 
But this, in candor, must be conceded—in certain 
churches and for certain people the music must 
be bad in order to be good; it must be adapted to 
the ignorance and incapacity of the people. Let 
the people have what they can receive—what they 
can understand and enjoy. This, it seems to me, 
is a fair rule—let the music, as to quality or cult. 
ure, be adapted to the average musical taste and 
What would be 
good in one church would be positively offensive 
in another. Where there has been a general neg- 
lect of musical cultivation; where there is a gen- 
eral absence of taste and of knowledge, there 
artistic music must be regarded as utterly inap- 
propriate. It would be wrong, in such a case, for 
a few exceptional persons to foree good music 
upon the ignorance of the majority: if they are 
barbaric in taste, let the music be rude and bar- 
baric, until the few, by patient effort, can gradu- 
ally elevate the taste of the many. Majorities 
must rule, though in the minorities is the hope 
and the power of progress. On the other hand, 
in a congregation where there is a good degree of 
musical appreciation there will be a few ignorant 
persons who will demand that the singing shall 
be adapted to them, and not to the majority. 
Artistic music is offensive to these few, and they 
would keep it out of the church. ‘‘The weak 
brother,” shall he rule all the strong ones, or is it 
their duty, not to indulge his weakness and so 
make him weaker, but rather to stir him up and 
tell him that it is the nineteenth century, and that 
now ‘‘it is high time to awake out of sleep”? Is 
Ignorance in the minority to rule Culture in the 
majority? If people have neglected to qualify 
themselves to worship God in song, have they not 
forfeited the right to dictate on this subject? Let 
the majority rule, and secure such music as is 
adapted to their culture. 

But should not the music for the church be 
Christian? Most undoubtedly. Yet it must not 
be assumed that only poor music, badly sung, 
can be Christian. It is possible that a quartette 
choir may be composed of ‘ professionals” who 
are Christians, and who have rights that should 
be respected and feelings that should be regarded ; 
and they may sing music that is not made up of 
mere common chords, but that has some thought 
in it; and yet they may worship more heartily 
themselves and more acceptably to the people 
than they would or could if restricted to the sing- 
ing of ‘‘ Windham” and ‘‘ Mear” and the thread- 
bare music of the past. The choir should be 
under Christian influences and should be capable 
of understanding the sacredness of the hymnology 
they are to interpret in song. The music must be 
subordinated to the words for their appropriate 
and effective expression. In our larger cities, for 
various reasons, ‘‘ volunteer choirs” are almost 
impossible; but it is not necessary that the 
singers who are employed should be mere mer- 
eenaries. They must not be treated as such by 
the pastor or by the officers or members of the 
church. Volunteer choirs have some special claims 
upon the delicate and grateful consideration of 
those whom they are serving. They must be per- 
mitted to sing some things which they themselves 
can enjoy, and not be restricted absolutely by the 
tastes and wishes of those who have been either 
too lazy or too indifferent to qualify themselves 
to sing. The church has suffered much from the 
eaprices of choirs, and will suffer more until she 
learns that she has responsibilities in this relation 
which cannot safely be neglected, Our neglects 
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of duty always come back upon us to trouble us. 
While the church is making no effort to educate 
herself to take part worthily in the service of 
song she has little claim for sympathy because of 
the annoyance she suffers from those who lead in 
the praises of the sanctuary. 

One further suggestion and I have done. The 
rule given above is, let the music as to quality or 
culture be adapted to the average musical taste 
or proficiency of each congregation. Then let 
not one individual or congregation condemn an- 
other; for what is adapted to one Christian com- 
munity is not adapted to another. Let us be 
charitable towards one another, remembering the 
differences of taste and culture, and not demand- 
ing that all shall be leveled with ourselves. 











BISMARCEH’S LIBEL SUITS. 
By A BERLINER-RESIDENT. 
“TLA\VERY few months you read in the American 

-4 newspapers a report of the prosecution of 
some journal in Germany for maligning the Chan- 
cellor of the Empire. Most of these prosecutions 
have sprung directly or indirectly out of the Ar- 
nim case, and Count Arnim himself, from his 
place of exile, has been suspected of instigating 
the slanders against his former chief. The usual 
libelers have been the organs of Ultramontanism 
and of Socialism. I have sometimes felt that 
Prince Bismarck demeaned himself by noticing 
assaults which the public would readily ascribe to 
party malice; and that the dignity of his office 
might suffer in this constant warfare with news- 
papers. I observe, too, that this arraignment of 
political libelers is apt to be denounced in Amer- 
ica as an infringement of the liberty of the press 
and a species of arbitrary persecution. 

But there is another side to the case. Happily 
the German people are not yet accustomed to 
newspaper personalities, to the open slander of 
public men, nor to the notion that a government 
official is presumptively a rascal, They have not 
lost, and have not had cause to lose, that respect 
for office which is one of the first conditions of 
good and stable government. Now, in the gov- 
ernment of Germany, the Chancellor represents 
the Emperor. He is the Emperor’s chosen coun- 
selor, the organ and commonly the author of his 
public utterances. Hence to slander the Chan- 
cellor is to impair the influence and usefulness of 
the highest officer of the government; and since 
the prosaic German mind is apt to take the state- 
ments of the newspapers for simple truth, it 
would be prejudicial to the public service should 
the people be accustomed to disparage and villify 
the direct representative of the crown. Upon 
these grounds many judicious and liberal Ger- 
mans approve the warnings administered to the 
press by these repeated prosecutions. 

Whatever may be thought of this apology for 
press prosecutions in general, the last case of the 
sort must command the approval of all Amer- 
icans who really care for honor and liberty. A 
weekly journal accused Bismarck, openly and by 
name, of using his official place and knowledge 
for influencing the Bourse, and of selling his 
name for a large premium to a bogus stock com- 
pany. The editor of this infamous sheet has 
taken refuge in Switzerland, but the author of the 
accusation—a member of the landed aristocracy— 
has just been condemned to three months im- 
prisonment, I find the punishment far too light. 
Three years would have been a fitter penalty for 
such an offense against society. For,it is the 
good of society, the purity of the public service, 
that is assailed in such a libel upon a public offi- 
cer, There was not the shadow of foundation 
for the accusation—not the remotest suspicion on 
Bismarck’s integrity. The usual pleas were made, 
that the author supposed himself to have correct 
information, and that in making the charge he 
was actuated not by malice but by an honest con- 
cern for the public good; but all these were very 
properly set aside by the court. 

This example of judicial zeal for the purity of 
the public service should not be lost upon the 
people of the United States. Depend upon it, we 
shall never be quit of corruption in official life 
until malfeasance in office is dealt with as a crime, 
and the false accusation of malfeasance is made 
equally a crime, to be punished with correspond- 
ing promptitude and severity. To take a bribe, 
directly or indirectly, for a vote or for official in- 


fluence; to appropriate the public moneys to per- 
sonal, partisan, or other fraudulent uses—these 
are crimes against the very life of the State. For, 
the most vital elements to the State are the sense 
of honor and right in public men, and the confi- 
dence of the people in their rulers. Now, both 
these elements are vitiated by a prevailing sus- 
picion of political dishonesty, engendered by the 
indiscriminate and often malicious imputation of 
dishonor to public men. Indeed, such a suspicion 
of universal dishonesty is a greater evil to the 
State than would be many bases of actual fraud, 
detected and exposed. These last can be reached 
and punished, but there is no fighting against a 
universal suspicion fostered by the press and the 
speeches of a political campaign. This works like 
a poison through the body politic. It destroys 
confidence in all public officers; it deters honora- 
ble men from accepting office; it tempts men in 
office to lay aside their integrity and do the things 
of which they are suspected and accused. He 
who rashly or maliciously sends forth such sus- 
picions should be dealt with as an enemy of the 
liberty and safety of the people, and made to an- 
swer as for a criminal offense against the State. 

In reporting the Civil Code of the State of New 
York the Commissioners said: ‘‘The license into 
which the freedom of the press has degenerated 
leads, not only to the frequent invasion of private 
rights, but to the corruption of public morals”; 
and they urged the necessity of ‘‘a more certain 
punishment for wanton or careless defamation.” 
The true procedure would be, not to leave to the 
slandered person the trouble and cost of bringing 
a civil action against the slanderer, but to make 
a libel on a public officer a criminal offense 
against society, to be taken up and prosecuted by 
the regular prosecuting attorney, in the interest 
of publie order and morals, 

For instance: some time ago a gentleman who 
had been long in the service of the government 
on being nominated to a foreign embassy was 
accused by two or three newspapers of having 
‘stolen fifty thousand dollars.” Now, had there 
been the shadow of foundation for the charge 
the accused should have been cashiered, and in- 
dicted as a criminal, But the accusers should 
have been brought to book; made to produce their 
evidence, or, failing of this, should have been 
dealt with as conspirators against the liberty and 
safety of the State. 

This doctrine will call out a good deal of non- 
sense about the liberty of the press and the sancti- 
ty of speech; but I trust it will set wise men to 
thinking upon one of the most grievous perils of 
American society—the destruction of confidence 
in government by the unwarrantable abuse of 
public men. If the jail is the place for the official 
swindler it is equally the place for the libeler of 
public men. Both are alike the foes of liberty, 
order, and the public weal. The freedom of loco- 
motion does not warrant the wayfarer to push me 
from the sidewalk into the gutter; neither can the 
freedom of the press justify an editor in soiling 
my character. I would yield to no man in con- 
tending for freedom of speech; but the character 
of its citizens is worth more to the Republic than 
all ‘‘ liberties” of pen or tongue. 








THE STORY OF MUSIDORA: 
HER DIET AND HER DOCTORS. 
By LovIsE STOCKTON. 


J.HEN Madame Dusenbury lived at home 
among her own kindred in Toulouse, she 

never denied that Monsieur Dusenbury was pe- 

euliar. 

‘* But, ma foi,” she would say, with a truly Pa- 

risian and well-bred shrug of her plump shoulders, 

‘“*he is English! What could you expect ?” 

It was not madame’s fault that she had married 
an Englishman. The Dusenbury family had made 
money; they came to Toulouse. The son—J acques 
she called him, as Simon, his own name, did not 
please her—wanted a wife. He saw her, she suited 
him well enough, and he married her. If it was 
not pleasant to her, she probably never discovered 
it. She liked what belonged to her, and her 
husband was on the catalogue of her possessions. 
In Toulouse everyone understood that Monsieur 
Dusenbury was English, and so had a right to be 
unlike other people, but in America Madame 
Dusenbury had to explain again and again that 
they were not all French. ‘‘ Would he do thus 





and thus,” she would say, ‘‘ were he of my peo- 


ple? Would he sit silent and say no words? 
Would he go to Ohio and tell me not? Would be 
read his dreadful politics at the breakfast table ?” 
Then she would shrug her shoulders again, and, 
pausing, look at her conquered companion. 

But it was not easy to live in America with him. 
Even madame had to confess that. In France 
she could arrange matters for him. When he went 
to Paris she knew it. She could advise him what 
to take and where to stay. She used to give him 
little commissions to execute, and tell him how 
many calls he ought to make. It was true that 
he would listen in silence, and it was only through 
her correspondents that she heard whether he 
had ealled on them or not, but still she could 
show some interest in his Movements, and talk to 
him about the plans she had devised for him. In 
America all was different. He had an office. Per- 
haps he talked there, but he never did at home. 
If he went to New York, he sent the office-boy for 
clean collars, and it was by the number for which 
he sent that she judged the probable length of 
his absence. But madame was a philosopher, she 
bore it, she made plans for him, and occupied her- 
self with Musidora. 

And it was easy to occupy one’s sel; with Musi- 
dora. She was a pretty child, with her father’s 
fair skin and her mother’s dark eyes. She was 
full of life, and could plan as well as her mother, 
and execute with a silent determination that was 
worthy of her father’s child. Of course she had 
peculiarities,—how could she help it? She liked 
to talk when it suited her, to eat what she liked, 
to wear the sashes she preferred. Her mother 
treated her discreetly; she lived in peace with 
her, as she gave up at once to her; for she had 
discovered, as some of the rest of us have, how 
much easier it is to mind a child than to make 
the child mind us. It would not, however, be 
just to Madame Dusenbury not to say that she 
sometimes managed to overcome Musidora’s scru- 
ples very adroitly. She had made another dis- 
covery—that a child’s will can be easily conquered 
by offering it superior temptations. When Musi- 
dora did not want to walk, the promise of a toy 
store and a new comb and brush for her doll has 
been known to take her out in a very joyful 
humor. If she persisted in cutting pictures out 
of her mother’s books she could be induced to 
stop by the promise of her coral necklace te un- 
thread. And so it was a great mistake to assert 
that she was unmanageable. It only needed a 
little tact to manage her very nicely and generally 
to keep her in good humor. Of course she had to 
be very much considered, but if the Dusenbury 
household did not exist for the consideration of 
Musidora it would be difficult to know what rea- 
son there was for its existence. 

sThere was, however, one subject upon which 
Musidora was inflexible. She would drink coffee. 
She had two cups for her breakfast, one for lunch, 
and one for her supper. Mr. Dusenbury used to 
complain at his six o’clock dinner that the coffee 
was bitter and flat, and when Minturn told Isabel, 
the cook, she replied that coffee made for M’lle 
Musidora at five would be apt to be flat at six. 
Any one might know that! But Mr. Dusenbury 
concerned himself little with the reasons for 
household discipline or disturbances; he knew 
when discomforts existed, and that was enough, 
He certainly had no opinions about Musidora’s 
coffee. He had the Corn Exchange, the Board of 
Trade, politics in Europe and in America, to at- 
tend to, his newspaper had to be read every 
morning at breakfast, and what Musidora ate and 
drank was her mother’s business. 

But who can predict when a man will open his 
eyes? One morning they were at breakfast, and, 
true to his English ways, Mr. Dusenbury was 
reading his paper. He looked up, and said, 
‘““Marie, last week your father wrote—but, 
heavens! what is the matter with that child?” 

Mrs. Dusenbury looked at Musidora. She had 
emptied her boiled egg into her plate, and, with 
some honey, was making an omelette aux con/fit- 
ures; but this surely was no reason for such an 
outburst. 

‘* Ma petite,” said the mother, ‘‘do not do so. 
It is not good to make such a mixture.” 

‘But I like it,” replied Musidora, 
don’t # 

‘* There is certainly something the matter with 
her,” persisted her father. ‘‘ Look at her! She 
is as yellow as saffron! Upon my word, Marie, 
you would let that child die of some dreadful 
disease before your very eyes |” 

Mrs. Dusenbury looked at Musidora in affright. 
She was yellow—very yellow! 

**Oh, Jacques,” she exclaimed, leaning forward 
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me but yesterday that in New Orleans the yellow 
fever made ravages.” 

““It is too bad—too bad!” cried her husband, 
throwing down his paper, and rushing into the 
hall, where he caught up his hat as he dashed out 
of the door. 

Musidora looked at her mother. Her mother 
looked at her, and then Musidora began to cry. 

‘* Musidore, be stilled !” said the mother. 

‘**T can’t !” sobbed Musidora. 

‘* But you must.” 

**T can’t—I can’t !” 

‘Ts it not more coffee that you want ?” 

Musidora glanced at her cup. 

‘‘ With plenty of sugar in it?” said madame, 
persuasively, poising the sugar-tongs over the 
bowl. Musidora yielded. 

When the Dusenburys first came to America, 
Musidora, who was quite an infant, had some 
trouble with herteeth. Madame Dusenbury bore 
it with the fortitude common to French mothers 
under the circumstances. It distressed her, but 
teeth were ugly things for babies, and she talked 
and petted hers, she gave it herb-tea, she walked 
the floor with it. But still the baby cried. Her 
next neighbor recommended a doctor, but in 
Toulouse they never sent for doctors when babies 
were crying from toothache. Finally the little 
Musidora rolled up her eyes, doubled up her 
knees, and had a spasm. Madame fell on her 
knees and cried out that it was the climate, and 
her baby would die, but Mr. Dusenbury, who en- 
tered the room at that moment, went immediately 
for Dr. Stillwagen. The doctor put her at once 
in a warm bath, and afterwards lanced her swollen 
guims, and that night they all slept. This estab- 
lished Dr. Stillwagen in the family, and it was to 
his house that Mr. Dasenbury hastened with an 
anxious heart and quick steps. 

The doctor had just sat down to his breakfast, 
and his seven sons and two daughters had each a 
buckwheat cake and a piece of beefsteak on their 
plates, when the door bell rang violently, and Mr. 
Dusenbury burst into the room. 

** Oh, doctor !” he exclaimed, ‘‘ cannot you come 
at once? Musidora”’—but here he sank breathless 
into a chair. 

‘* Yes, yes, I understand,” hastily replied the 
doctor, who thought Musidora had set herself on 
fire as he had often said she would, and kicking 
off his slippers under the table, he drew off his 
wrapper, and hurried into the hall. The boys 
and girls sprang up at the same moment. One 
darted under the table and got the slippers, one 
picked up the wrapper, another handed him his 
coat, the oldest put his hat on the doctor’s head, 
the youngest fished his gloves out of his pocket, 
one of the girls held his cane, the other opened 
the front door, the seventh son closed it, while the 
second son turned the slate around showing the 
legend 

OUT. 

It was quite adrill, but they had practiced it so 
often that they were very expert, and as their 
mother said, *‘ method oiled the wheels of hurry.” 

When the doctor reached the house he found 
his patient walking up and down the parlor with 
a trained dress made of a shawl, and a bunch of 
wax flowers in her hand. She was going to a 
party, she said. 

‘Why, child,” cried the doctor, ‘‘I thought at 
least you were ”—then struck by the color of her 
skin and her eyes, he added, ‘‘ Yes, yes, I see. 
Yellow jaundice! Well, it might be worse.” 

So he sat down and wrote her a prescription, 
carefully prefacing it with an invocation to Jup- 
iter. He ordered: 

Chalk, 
Quicksilver, 
Castor Dil, 
Henbane, 
Carbonate of Soda, 
Extract of Taraxacum, 
and some cinnamon water to make it taste good. 

This, he said, would certainly produce a change, 
and he would call the next morning. 

Mr. Dusenbury was much relieved when he 
heard the doctor’s opinion, and he left the pre- 
scription himself at the druggist’s, where it was 
promptly made up and then sent home. 

But any one who knew Musidora Dusenbury 
might have been sure she would never take that 
medicine. And she did not. Not one drop! 
When Dr. Stillwagen came the next morning, he 
found no change in her, except she was a trifle 
more yellow. 

‘‘There is no use in the trying to make her !” 
cried poor Mrs. Dusenbury ; ‘‘see, she even wears 
the earrings that were my mother’s, but J cannot 
prevail her to do it.” 





‘“*Then J won’t come see her!” replied the doc- 
tor, and away he went. He had patience with 
eases that would not improve under his treat- 
ment; he submitted to the will of Providence 
when any died; but he would visit no one who 
refused to take his medicine. 

In the afternoon Madame Sylvestre called. 

‘*Why do you not send for Dr. Max Muller?” 
she said; ‘‘children never mind taking homeo- 
pathic medicine, and for them it is good.” 

And so that evening Dr. Max Muller received a 
note asking him to call, and as doctors never keep 
a new patient waiting he went at once. 

He shook his head overthe child. It was clearly 
a case of the absorbtion of bile into the circula- 
tion, Morbus regius. She might, he said, become 
a dark brown, or black, if the disease was not ar- 
rested. He put his tongue gently to her wrist 
and then, still shaking his head, he took out his 
case of medicine and selected a bottle of Mercu- 
rias vivas. He dropped seven drops into a glass 
half full of water, said she was to take one every 
two hours, and he would call the next day. 

But Musidora was so frightened at the idea of 
turning black that as soon as the doctor left she 
immediately drank all of the medicine, and then, 
finding she was no whiter, she cried and com- 
plained until the doctor was sent for again. He 
then gave her belladonna to soothe her nerves, 
but even this was of no use. In fact, nothing 
seemed to have the desired effect; and finally 
Musidora fretted until her mother promised to 
send him word not to come again. 

For a time she had peace ; she stayed at home, 
she had lovely tea-purties, and once the cook 
mnade her flannel cakes the size of a half-dollar, 
and a little pot of fresh coffee. 

For some reason, however, she didn’t grow bet- 
ter, and one day when Dr. Carroll was there with 
his wife, he said she certainly had the 7'ylo Taxa- 
magoris, a disease quite common in Van Dieman’s 
Land. He had once gone as surgeon in a steamer, 
and he knew tbe diseases of all countries. It was 
a poison, he told her mother; it would change the 
coloring matter o/ the skin to a golden-bronze in 
time, and wight affect the hearing. It could, 
however, be drawn through the pores of the skin 
by a salve he would send her, and with which she 
was to be rubbed all over twice each day. She 
must also be wrapped, first in linen, then in silk, 
and stay in bed. 

Of course, Musidora never swore, but she be- 
came very much excited when she heard this, but 
her father happened to come home before the 
doctor left, and he ordered her to bed at once. 

It was not, after all, so very bad. She looked 
like a mummy with its amns loose; but she had 
all for which she asked, and was never without 
something to eat. She only stayed in bed until 
Tuesday noon, but she had in that time chicken- 
salad, raw oysters, strawberry jam, walnut candy, 
almond cake, blanc mange, muffins, calves’ foot 
jelly, and other trifles. Her coffee was brought 
to her in a pretty little Kioto teapot, and she 

oured it out for herself into her mother’s pink 
Sevres teacup. This was the way she came to 
know that it held just three cups. ; 

Still she was no better. 

Then they sent for Dr. Froude, discarding the 
salve and Dr. Carroll, who indeed cared but little 
to keep the case, as he did not practice medicine, 
and so sent no bills. The appearance of Dr. 
Froude, however, at once inspired confidence, and 
Musidora sat very still, and listened to all he said. 
He was a large man. and highly respectable. His 
broad-cloth coat had no dust upon it, his cane of 
Brazilian wood bore a head of Plato. He smiled 
often, and was gently facetious. Madame Dusen- 
bury felt her heart warm at once to such a pillar 
of the profession ; and Musidora gazed at his gold 
glasses and fancied he would never have the heart 
to give horrid medicine, or to have her rubbed 
down like a horse. 

After hearing her symptoms, and her past treat- 
ment, the doctor asked ber mother if her liver 
seemed to be out of order. Madame Dusenbury 
said she did not know. Did he think it was? 

Dr. Froude replied, taking off his glasses and 
wiping them on a spotless handkerchief, that the 
liver was a highly important organ. No one could 
enjoy unimpaired health if its functions were not 
healthfully, perfectly performed. He deemed the 
question of so much value that he always asked 
it early in his examination of patients. It was 
very necessary to know. 

Madame Dusenbury thought it was like to be 
her liver. Something deranged her good health, 
and it was her liver, she thought. What for her 
should be done ? 

Ah, that was a difficult question to answer, Dr. 
Froude replied. He never attended cases of liver 
complaint. If it was dyspepsia, or even chronic 
indigestion, he might consider it, but he had 
found it best to confine himself to a few special- 
ties, and the liver was out of his line. He was 
glad, however, to have made the diagnosis, per- 
haps it would be of use to her, and he would ree- 
ommend his friend, Dr. George Baldwin, who was 
very successful in such cases. 

So Dr. Baldwin came. He was a little man, he 
drove two borses, he was always in a hurry, he 
charged five dollars for each visit, he always pooh- 
pooh’d at his patients’ complaints, told them 
there was nothing the matter with them, then 
gave their misery a name, and wrote an expensive 
prescription for it. 

He said it might be her liver. It certainly was 





her skin. She needed anew one. So he ordered 
a blistering fluid, and said he would call the next 
morning. 

At ten o’clock that evening, just as be was in 
his third game of cribbage and was about to 
count his crib out of which he expected to make 
his game, Mr. Dusenbury rang hi: door-bell. 

Madame Dusenbury, determined if there was 
any virtue in the liniment that Musidora should 
have the full benefit, had rubbed it in so thor- 
oughly that the whole neighborhood was aroused 
by the child’s screams. 

Dr. Baldwin flew into a perfect rage, but he 
went to the house, he sent for some soothing oil, 
he applied it himself, and then said it was a most 
extraordinary case, and he would like his friend 
Dr. Labberton called in consultation. 

Of course it took time to arrange a consultation, 
and poor Musidora had leisure in which to recover 
from her blister, and she was nursed and petted 
by every one in the house. She was justas yellow 
as ever, her eyes were still heavy, and her temper 
was to be considered, but no one scolded her, and 
life was made endurable by kisses, by cake, by 
coffee, and a new French doll. 

At last the doctors came. One was short, aud 
the other stout. One was in a burry, and the 
other sat as if he had been petritied. Dr. Lab 
berton asked Dr. Baldwin how long the child 
had been sick, and when Madame Duasenbury au 
swered, he took no notice of her. Once the good 
lady was almost moved to propose that as she and 
her child were ‘‘ unneeded they would take therm 
selves apart,” but she controijled her temper and 
sat still. 

Then the doctors went into the parlor, and 
they staid there so long that Madame Dusenbury 
thought they must be writing one of those dread 
ful papers beginning : ‘*‘ When called in to see M. 
D., aged eight years, found her suffering from,” 
ete. This made her tremble, for she had often 
noticed that although these little artieles ehroni- 
cled the symptoms, and the action of remedies, 
they always stopped abruptly, and she never 
could decide which medicine cured the patients, 
or indeed whether they were cured at all. 

After awhile Dr. Baldwin came back. He was 
in a great hurry, but he said they had decided 
that the child had better take a prescription they 
bad prepared for her, and go from home. 

When Madame Dusenbury looked at the pres- 
eription she foand it was for a hyper-sulphate of 
something that Mr. Dusenbury’s partner was 
taking for the rheumatisu., and which Mrs. 
Howardson said made her sleep so well, and which, 
in a word, was strongly recommended by a Lon 
don physician for various diseases, and at the 
time so much used by American doctors for many 
others that every drug store had laid in quite a 
stock of it. 

Musidora took it, and went to New York. They 
had a very nice time. Madame Dusenbury’s 
cousin went with them. They shopped, they 
went to the Metropolitan Museum, they bought 
china at Sypher’s, and chains at Tiffany’s; they 
luneched at all the best restaurants, but they ail 
agreed that Delmonico’s coffee wus the best they 
found anywhere. 

When Musidora went home she was less fretful, 
more easily amused, but she was still yellow, and 
still heavy-eyed. 

They didn’t send for Dr. Baldwin upon their 
return, but tried the water-cure. The yard was 
always hung with sheets, and poor Musidora used 
to complain that she was never dry. 

After this she was bled by Dr. Tweed; then she 
was treated by Mrs. Dr. Altamont, who begged the 
privilege of taking ber to a private lecture before 
one of her classes; she took all the letters of the 
Latin alphabet in medicines; she was subjected 
to electricity, to rubbings, to the grape-cure. 
She was sent out for a daily walk, and she was 
kept in the house. Still she grew no better. 

Then it happened that one morning Mr. Dusen- 
bury had the headache. He had toast and tea 
for his breakfast, and he didn’t read his paper. 
He sat at the table and scolded about the gas 
bill, and said the times were hard, and he meant 
to reduce expenses. He asked how much sugar 
they used in a week, and when his wife said she 
didn’t know, he said He kept an account of his 
expenses. 

ust then Musidora handed Minturn her cup. 

** You've had one cup of coffee,” said her father. 

‘** I’ve had four,” replied Musidora. 

‘Why, this is absurd! It is outrageous! You 
will ruin that child. Five cups of coffee! No 
wonder we use so much sugar !” 

‘* But consider, Jacques,” said his wife, ‘‘the 
cups are but small. She has of appetite none. 
She cares for few of the tuble-dishes.” 

‘* Well, she cannot live on coffee! By George, 
she shall not! Now listen, Musidora: from this 
time until—do vou know when Guy Fawkes’ day 
comes? No? Well, it’s on the fifth jof November. 
Now, my lady, you can have something by which 
to remember it! Until Guy Fawkes’ day you are 
to drink no more coffee. This is May. Now, do 
you mind !” 

Next door the Holmes family were sitting down 
to breakfast. 

“There !” exclaimed Mrs. Holmes, ‘‘do listen ! 
Ido believe they are blistering that poor Musi- 
dora again !” 

But it was of no use. Musidora eried until 
Minturn had to carry her out of the room, but 
her father did not relent, and, in fact, became so 
very energetic in his threats that nothing would 
have tempted his wife after that to allow the child 
so much as a coffee bun without her father’s per- 
inission, 

At this time Dr, Pretzelheimer was attending 
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Musidora, and Madame Dusenbury never tired of 
sounding his praises. 

‘**Ah, he thinks of other things beside the med- 
icine,” she would say; ‘‘he will forbid the red 
stockings, he will say she must eat cranberries, and 
sometimes mush, and arise when she awakens. 
He gives her his medicine, and rubs her hands 
every day when he comes.” 

When Madame said these pleasant things before 
the doctor, he would blandly smile and quote his 
favorite saying, ‘** 1 care not who makes the pills 
for the people,’ said the undertaker, ‘so I make 
their diet.’” 

As for his own medicine, ‘‘ Pretzelheimer’s Sov 
ereizgn Security,” it was said to be: 

One part red pepper, 

One part Orris root, 

One part the seed of the Cyaonia vulgaris (quince), boiled 
and strained, 

It was not a bad medicine to take. A little hot, 
but not nauseous. The doctor said it produced a 
slow constitutional change. This might have 
been true, for by the time Guy Fawkes’ day came 
Musidora was rosy and merry. It was then her 
mother stopped the medicine and her father no 
longer ipterfered with her coffee. 

When the child again began to be fretful and 
lose her pretty color, they resumed the ‘‘ Sover- 
eign Security,” but for some reason it had no 
effect upon ber, and when | last beard of Musi- 
dora, ber mother had taken her to France in hope 
that the change of air would do her good, and she 
was better, but still yellow, although she was un- 
der a physician in Paris. 


Religions News. 





Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters, 








AT’ HOME. 

Not unnaturally a good deal of anxiety is felt 
among those who have friends or relatives among the 
missionaries in Turkey. The latest attainable news 
from all the stations is not alarming, though of course 
there are grave apprehensions, which must continue 
while the country is in an unsettled state. 

\ wealthy lady of this city, who wishes to remain 
anonyinous, has presented to the training schvol for 
nurses a large double building near the Bellevue 
Hospital. it is designed as a permanent home for 
those attached to the Training School, and its inmates 
will be subjected to such rules as are deemed best for 
their proper government. This must add greatly to 
the efhaiency of this admirable Christian institution. 





The following are the Sunday-school, Temperance 
and other Camp Meetings announced for July: Tem- 
peranice, at Sea Cliff, Long Island, July 5-13; Round 
Lake Union Evangelistic, and National Temperance 
Convention, July 10-20; Lake Bluff (near Chicago), 
Temperance, July 10-15; Lakeside (Put-in-Bay, Ohio), 
Sunuday-school Assembly, July 10-17; Clear Lake, 
lowa (National), July 11; Framingham, Mass. (Na- 
tional Christian Temperance), July 12-18; Shelcer 
Island, L. L, July 16-22; German at Sea Cliff, July 18; 
Rehoboth (Cape Henlopen, Delaware), July 19-31; 
Round Lake Sunday-school Congress, July 20-27; 
Chester Heights, Penn. (National), July 25; West 
Jersey Grove, July 31. Over fifty meetings are an- 
nounced for the region north of the Potomac and 
east of the Alleghanies. 





Philadelphia did not escape the Sunday-opening 
question when the Exhibitior closed. The Zoological 
Society opens its grounds. The School of Industrial 
Art in Memorial Hall is to do so, and the Directors of 
the Permanent Exhibition have the matter under 
consideration, With a strong leaning in favor of open- 
ing. There is therefore a fresh opportunity for Phila- 
delphians to secure judicious action on this important 
question. It 1s not alone the church-going question 
which must be considered, but the reformers must 
ask themselves seriously where these Sunday visitors 
will be likely to go if the resorts are closed. The 
Sabbath of the Puritans is a thing of the past, at least 
in our large cities, and we must take care that we do 
not make a mistake m estranging those whom we 
would win, by too great strictness in providing laws 
which cannot be enforced and which repel those 
whom we desire to benefit. 


A vigorous agitation is in progress in the Methodist 
Church for an extension of the pastoral term. The 
grounds on which this agitation is based are that the 
present short term subjects ministers and their fami- 
lies to unnecessary embarrassments and inconveni- 
ences; that it prevents the closest relation between 
the ministers and their members, and the largest suc- 
cess in personal pastoral work; that it defeats a 
unity of administration in the church—the minister 
hardly getting familiar with his workers and acquaint- 
ed with the best methods of operation before he is 
obliged to withdraw; that it does not tend to stimu- 
late and encourage the largest ministerial efficiency, 
because it leads pastors to depend upon pulpit prep- 
arations of the past rather than upon persistent and 
continuous study, and that it is unpopular with other 
denominations, and so prevents the accession to the 


church of many who believe in the Methodist doctrine 
and like the Methodist spirit. All of which arguments 
apply with equal force to short pastorates in the Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian and other non-itinerat- 
ing denominations. 


Last week, in the absence of the District Attorney, 
Solicitor-General Phillips was called upon to decide 
on the bids for printing the tax-list. The lowest came 
from the ‘Sunday Herald,” and the publishers of 
that journal claimed the award. The Solicitor, how- 
ever, opened the statute-book and pointed to an old 
Maryland law of 1723, which prohibits bodily labor on 
Sunday, and has never been repealed. A Sunday 
newspaper is,'therefore, an illegal publication, and 
not a proper place for the tax-list. The statute in 
question would, if enforced in all its clauses, change 
Sunday in the District of Columbia very essentially. 
It moreover requires every minister to read this 
Sunday observance act, ‘‘ four times a year, viz., on 
some Sunday in March, in June, in September, and in 
December, by every minister within this province, in 
their respective parish churches, between divine 
service and sermon, on pain of forfeiting 1,000 pounds 
of tobacco for every omission, one-half to the lord 
proprietor for the use aforesaid, and the other half to 
him that will sue for the same, to be recovered by 
action of debt, bill, plaint, or information, wherein 
no essoin, protection, or wager of law be allowed.” 
It is not the “‘ Sunday Herald ” alone therefore which 
is open to prosecution under this act. 


ABROAD. 

The Pan-Presbyterian Council opened at Edinburgh, 
July 3d. The sessions will last about ten days. The 
results of this Council will be reported to our readers 
in due time by a letter from our special correspond- 
ent, Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D. 

ENGLAND.—The details of the vote by which the 
Administration was beaten in the House of Lords, on 
the question of the rights of Dissenters in the church- 
yards, give added significance to this event. For the 
vote was reached only after a debate of unusual vi- 
vacity for that high-bred and languid assembly, in a 
house to which the party whips had driven together 
an unwonted number of the “‘ hereditary legislators.” 
Asan English journal remarks, it was ‘“‘no surprise 
division or snatch victory, but one of the most delib- 
erate trials of strength which has ever taken place in 
the Upper House.” The result, which was a surprise 
to both parties, was due chiefly to the defection of 
Conservative Peers, some of whom left the House 
without voting, and some of whom voted against 
their party. The representatives of the old-fashioned 
sectarian exclusiveness now despair of anything more 
than deferring the result, which they abhor, and Mr. 
Osborne Morgan, in the Lower House, has given no- 
tice that he will move a resolution in favor of liberty 
in the churchyards, on the 17th of July. 

The vehement feeling displayed by the House of 
Lords, and responded to by the press and public, on 
the subject of ‘‘ The Priest in Absolution,’ must be 
reckoned as a new disaster to the Romanizing party 
in England. A ‘* Manual for Confessors ’ under the 
above title has been printed and secretly circulated 
under the auspices of the “Society of the Holy Cross,” 
arepresentative body among the Ritualists. It is quite 
after the pattern of the books of this class which, in 
the literature of the Roman Church, excite the most 
intense loathing among decent people generally. The 
unimpassioned and judicial old face of Lord Redes- 
dale was crimson with an honest rage, the other night, 
when he brought into the House this precious little 
volume of ‘‘ practical theology,’ and read from it to 
the bishops and peers: ‘‘Penitents should be ques- 
tioned as to thoughts; whether they have had corrupt 
desires, or had taken delectation in impurity ;’’ and 
further, in giving directions how to deal with childish 
and perhaps innocent minds: ‘The priest should at 
first test the child by vague and indefinite questions.” 
“Itis often useful even if they deny having done so, 
to ask, ‘How often have you done so and so?’”’ It was 
all very well for the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
thank Lord Redesdale for the exposure of the mis- 
chief and to promise his best to check it. The feeling 
of the nation will be very strong that it would have 
been better if the primate himself or some of his col- 
leagues had been the ones to discover what unsavory 
doings were going on under their noses, instead of 
leaving it to a superserviceable and not very scrupu- 
lous agent of the “Society for the Suppression of 
Vice,” who stole the copy which was brought to Lord 
Redesdale. 

This exposure will intensify the mutual alienations 
of the parties in the Church of England, and hasten 
the approaching schism. But it will not appreciably 
hinder the progress of the Ritualist party, which, 
whatever its faults, has that one virtue of pluck, 
which is lacking 1m all the other parties. Except the 
exceptions, the prevailing trait of the English estab- 
lished clergy is timidity, joined to a conscientious 
clinging to their benefices. The sharp rebuke in the 
House of Lords, echoed by the press of the whole 
country, was followed by a sermon of Mr. Mackono- 
chie at St. Alban’s, Holborn, in which he referred at 
length to the ‘‘ persecutions’? to which the Catholic 
party in the English Church were being subjected, 
and exhorted his people not to be discouraged if 
where they ought to be able to look for friends they 





found foes. It was hard that the bishops should be 


_ 

against them. They might be good men—many of 
them were very good men—but they were State-made 
bishops, and they had got their commission not 
through their Lord but some other way—through the 
Queen’s command. Thus it was not their fault but 
the misfortune of their lot if they did not side with 
Christ; they had been dragged in, not through the 
door, which was Christ, but some other way. In the 
same church, on Sunday afternoon at the procession 
of guilds, which included women and girls in long 
white veils, Mr. Stanton preached on confession, and 
said he was glad to know that all the members of the 
guilds practiced it and kuew what it was, and. there- 
fore their own inward experience contradicted most 
entirely all the base insinuations they heard from 
without. They would all be exposed to persecution, 
as they had been at St. Alban’s ever since they began 
their work; but they must let the present trouble act 
like the flick of God’s whip to rouse them to their 
duty. The services were in ostentatious violation 
of the late “ Ridsdale judgment.” 

The hopelessness of the fissure that goes through 
the whole fabric of the Church of England is illus- 
trated in the meetings, held the same week, of the 
“Church Association’? and the ‘Church Union.” 
The programme of the former is given (in brief) thus: 
The Association is to be maintained in full force, 
though it does not propose to enter upon fresh prose- 
cutions. It intends to appeal to the bishops to give 
effect to recent decisions, such as the Ridsdale judg- 
ment, and also to give counsel to ‘‘aggrieved parish- 
ioners ’’ who desire to obtain a legal remedy. Further, 
it has been resolved to continue to oppose all Roman- 
ising proceedings by means of the press, and to resist 
all efforts to alter the constitution of the Supreme 
Court in ecclesiestical matters and to recognize Con- 
vocation as “the living voice”’ of the Church. Not- 
withstanding the resoluteness of these resolutions, 
the tone of the meeting was despondent. The chief 
speaker, Canon Ryle, the well-known evangelical, 
said : 

“Is the determination to unprotestantize the church and 
recede from the principles of the Reformation less publicly 
avowed than it was twelve yearsago? (Hear, hear.) Are Ro- 
manizing ceremonials and attempts to imitate Popery less 
frequent? Are crucifixes, processions, incense, auricular 
confession, and all the long catalogue of acts of will worship 
more or less common? I speak as to wise men; judge ye 
what I say. (Cheers.) I appeal to men like the Bishop of 
Winchester, and I challenge him to deny, if he can, that the 
Romanizing movement in the Church of England is increas- 
ing every year, and is occasioning most serious anxiety to 
the whole bench of bishops.” 

English Methodism will find it no easy matter to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Rev. G. Taylor 
Perks, A.M., Financial Secretary and Treasurer of 
Board of Foreign Missions. He was seized with apo- 
plexy while preaching a missionary sermon, May 27, 
and died next day. It will be remembered that the 
death of his colleague at the Mission House, Rey. 
Luke H. Wiseman, M.D., was equally sudden. Mr 
Perks was a man of profound learning and of eminent 
pulpit ability. Mr. Wiseman was in almost all re- 
spects his equal. The loss of two such men in the 
prime of their usefulness is keenly felt by the Method- 
ists of England. 


GERMANY.—The heavy hand of the Prussian govern- 
ment shows no sign of relaxing its grasp on the 
recalcitrant Ultramontane bishops. The Bishop of 
Limburg, in Nassau, has been sentenced to deposition 
for having “ persistently resisted the Prussian eccle- 
siastical laws.’’ He has been fined in the aggregate 
no less than 45,000 marks ($11,250) for offenses against 
the Falck Laws, but it is said that he managed to 
avoid payment by transferring his property to various 
charities, who allowed him the use of it during his 
life. In this way the Bishop, but not the State, was 
satisfied; and the State, having lost the substance, has 
taken its revenge by depriving the prelate of the 
shadow of authority. 

IrTaLy.—Two sons of the Rev. Dr. Landels, of Re- 
gent’s Park Chapel, London, have given themselves 
to the Italian Mission of the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety of England. The Baptist missions in Italy are 
among the most useful and successful in that country, 
having the help of the Rev. Mr. Wall and of Signor 
Grassi, one of the best men who has come out of the 
Church of Rome. The very strength and impressive- 
ness of the protest which the characteristic tenets and 
rites of the Baptists make against the whole system 
of Rome is doubtless a qualification for popular suc- 
cess and usefulness in Italy. 


Bonemia.—A number of ancient Bibles and other 
books in the Czech language are on exhibition at 
Geneva. Great interest attaches to them as relics of 
that primeval Protestantism beginning before Luther, 
which once embraced nine-tenths of the population 
of Bohemia, but was almost exterminated by fire and 
sword. These few volumes were preserved by many 
devices—built into walls, baked in loaves of bread, 
buried in the earth—from the destruction at the 
hands of the Jesuits which swept away almost the 
entire literature of the Bohemian race. Much and 
well-deserved sympathy is directed of late by Con- 
tinental Protestants to the little, suffering and im- 
poverished churches which still survive in Bohemia, 
the scanty remnant of that vast nation of Protestants, 
whose early heroes, John Huss and Jerome of Prague, 
were the precursors and proto-martyrs of the Great 
Reformation. 
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Che Sunday-School. 


PAUL AT LYSTRA. 
July 22d. Acts xiv., 8-20. 

** But the Lord is the true God: he is the living God, and an 
everlasting king.’’—JER. x., 10. 

YSTRA and Derbe were two cities of the 
_LJd province of Lycaonia. The province itself 
was a wild region, inhabited by a still wilder peo- 
ple.‘ It isan Alpine region. Mountains, lakes, in- 
accessible precipices, narrow defiles, and rocky 
beds alternately dry under the heats of summer 
and filled with rushing torrents fed by the melting 
snows of spring. This scenery is diversified by 
deserts unwatered by springs or streams, and so 
barren that water in some places was sold for 
money. Roman civilization had not penetrated 
this region with its magnificent roadways. The 
roads were mostly narrow passes untraversable by 
wheeled vehicles, affording but dangerous footing 
to saddle horses and infested with brigands. The 
peeple were rude, ignorant, credulous, supersti- 
tious. Their common speech was a corrupted 
dialect of the Greek, not so intelligible to the cult- 
ured cosmopolitan as the broad Yorkshire is to 
the Londoner, or the patois of Brittany to the 
Parisian. 

The very sites of Lystra and Derbe are un- 
known. The locations indicated on the map pub- 
lished last week are only hypothetical. In neither 
city does there appear to have been a Jewish syn- 
agogue. Like his Master, Paul never waited for 
a consectated place. The Gospel consecrated any 
place in which he could gather an audience, 
Street-preaching is primitive, pulpit-preaching is 
an innovation. Paul pursued the course followed 
by modern missionaries in their itinerant tours— 
he gathered a crowd drawn by curiosity in one of 
the streets or open squares of the city, and there 
told them the story of Christ’s life and death. As 
the narrative proceeded, as in eloquent language 
he depicted Christ’s ministry of mercy, the blind 
made to see, the deaf to hear, the long palsied to 
walk, his eye was caught by the fixed, earnest 
gaze of one poor cripple in the throng. It is no 
uncommon experience for a sympathetic speaker 
to find his whole soul drawn out to a single audi- 
tor by the wistfulness of his countenance. The 
light in this cripple’s eye spoke of a faith within; 
the wish, Oh, that I bad been there to appeal to 
the Healer who never denied a suppliant! Paul 
suddenly broke off in his discourse, resolved to 
emphasize the power of the living Christ by ex- 
hibiting his power to heal. Raising his voice to 
attract the cripple’s attention, and fixing his eyes 
steadfastly upon him, he cried aloud, “Stand up- 
right on thy feet.” The man answered to his voice 
as to the voice of the Master: he leaped and 
walked. The narrative does not indicate that the 
apostle definitely attributed the miracle to the 
power of that Christ whom he had come to pro- 
claim. In the impassioned fervor of the moment 
he may have made too little allowance for the 
ignorance and superstition of the people. The 
excitement was so intense that the sermon was 
broken off. Paul and Barnabas retreated from 
the unpalatable demonstrations of popular ap- 
plause to the house which furnished them a tem- 
porary home in Lystra, 

Jupiter, the highest of all the gods, was the 
tutelary deity of the city, holding it under his 
special protection. His temple stood just outside 
the gates. There was an ancient tradition that 
Jupiter and Mercury had once visited the house 
of Lycaon, the founder of Lycaonia. Such earthly 
migrations of the gods were not uncommon ac- 
cording to aneient mythology, The story spread 
rapidly through the city that Jupiter and Mer- 
eury had come to earth again. Barnabas the 
people would have for Jupiter, the little (2 Cor. 
x., 10) but eloquent Jew they would have for Mer- 
cury, Jupiter’s companion and the god of elo- 
quence, 

Paul and Barnabas, hearing a tumult in the 
street outside their house, looked out, saw the 
people thronging to the entrance and filling the 
street, saw the garlanded oxen ready for the sac- 
rifice and the white-robed priests ready to perform 
it, took in at a glance the meaning of the gather- 
ing, and, rushing out into the street, thus ad- 
dressed the people : 

“‘ Sirs, why do ye these things? Wealsoare but 
men, of like passions with yourselves ; we herald 
unto you as glad tidings to turn from these vain 
and profitiess deities unto the living God who 
made heaven, earth, sea and all things therein ; 
who in bygone generations suffered all the Gen- 





tiles to walk in their own ways. Nevertheless he 
left not himself without a witness, doing good, 
giving from heaven rains and fruitful seasons, 
with food and gladness filling our hearts.” They 
succeeded in stopping the purposed sacrifice, but 
at the sacrifice of their popularity and the hazard 
of their lives. The people were easily persuaded 
by Jews from Antioch and Iconium that since 
these men were not gods they must be demons. 
The mob stoned Paul in the streets, drew him out 
of the city and left him for dead; but a merciful 
stone seems to have stunned him, for while the 
disciples were mournfully contemplating his pros- 
trate body, he rose, and with their assistance 
came back into the city, whence he departed next 
day for Derbe. His brief ministry at Lystra was 
not, however, a fruitless one. Among the con- 
verts was that Timothy who was a witness of the 
stoning and who afterwards became a prominent 
teacher in the Christian Church. (Acts xvi.,1; 2 
Tim. iii., 10, 11.) 
THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS 

Faith is not simply believing. The Lycaonians were 
simple, and believed. But their credulity was as an- 
tagonistic to the Gospel as the skepticism of Athens. 
To believe too easily is as dangerous as to believe with 
too great difficulty. Superstition is a more deadly foe 
to Christianity than skepticism. * 

The apostle’s missionary argument 'to the Pagans. 
It affords a type of true argument to modern and 
civilized Paganism. The goodness of nature, that is 
the adaptation of nature to the wants of man, both 
of his body and heart, is itself an evidence of the good- 
ness of nature’s God. Comp. Acts xvii., 30; Romans 
iii., 25; 1 Thess. i., 9, and especially Romans, chapters 
i. and ii. 

The fickleness of popular applause. To-day the 
people deify, to-morrrow they stone; to-day they cry 
** Hosanna,’’ to-morrow, “ Crucify.” 

The apostles are not ideals to be copied or models 
to be imitated except with judgment and caution. 
They are men of hke passions as ourselves. There is 
but one exemplar. 

The dread of the apostles lest the reverence due to 
Christ should be paid to his ministers. 

The true God is always a living God. That is, one 
possessing sympathies, affections, feelings. The dead 
Ged, that is the God of inexorable law or inert force, 
is always a false God. in; Ap 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 





*‘OH, TO BE NOTHING.” 

The teachers sang it with deep emotion. It was a 
solemn time. 

The superintendent said: ‘Good. I can help you 
to practice it. Be nothing. Miss A., think more of 
your Class and less of what Miss B. will say about your 
dress. Miss B., think less of Miss A.’s dress. Mr. C., 
you are a good teacher. But give God some of the 
credit. Mr. D.,envy not Mr. C.’s success. Be nothing 
if God wills it so. Mrs. E., you are deeply afflicted. 
But God’s work is important. Let not grief crowd it 
out. Mr. F., youstayed home with a headache. Come 
and suffer. Christ did. Mrs. G. has made all her 
society calls. How many for Christ’s little ones? 
Miss H., what a delightful tea-party at your home 
last night. Why not one for yourclass? Mr. I.,1f you 
still let business spoil your lesson study, you will be 
nothing in a sense different from your prayer. Miss 
J., your abilities and plety are not of the highest. 
Take courage. God fills empty vessels.” 

The superintendent said these words—to himself, 


Books aud Authors. 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 

The first fact that strikes the reader of Mr. 
Tyerman's new book,' if he is familiar with the 
same writer's earlier works, is that the author has 
heeded the more serious of the criticisms which 
were suggested by the life of Wesley, and has 
either abated the intensity of his hero-worship 
or determined to practice that doubtful virtue in 
privacy. Whitefield is shown to us by Mr. Tyer- 
man as a pious, unselfish, effective pulpit orator, 
and but little more: his faults are not forgotten, 
hastily passed over, or excused, and the conse- 
quence is that the book will have greater influ- 
ence, even in Methodist circles, than that upon 
the founder of Methodism. The author modestly 
disclaims having written much that is new, and 
asserts his desire to make Whitefield his own biog- 
rapher—a task which a large amount of hitherto 
unused matter enables him to do. He also re- 
frains from pointing out the errors of other biog- 
raphers of the same individual, preferring to have 
them corrected by the reader. Mr. Tyerman’s 
oniy special claim is that he has shown the friend- 














1 The Life of Rev. George Whitefleld, B. A., of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford. By Rev. L. Tyerman, author of ‘* The Life and 
Times of John Wesley.” In two volumes, A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co., New York. $4.00. 





ship between the Wesleys and Whitefield to have 
been more earnest and constant than other biog- 
raphers have believed it, and that Whitefield’s 
services to Methodism were greater than has gen- 
erally been imagined. 

The narrative introduces Whitefield as a tap- 
ster—a calling more respectable in England than 
here, for in America there are few young ‘“ bar- 
tenders” who by natural inclination and family 
effort finally find themselves in college, as White- 
field did at eighteen. At Oxford University 
Whitefield become acquainted with the Metho- 
dists, and through them with the Wesleys. Here 
he became converted, after a long course of re- 
pentance and good works. His own story of his 
life, given in his own famous ‘‘ Autobiography,” 
which he published at the age of twenty-six, and 
of the cant and Phariseeism of which he lived to 
be ashamed, is here published in full from the 
original, and shows by its wording some of the 
not trivial causes of early English disgust with the 
Methodists. His first sermon was preached at 
the age of twenty-two, just after taking orders, 
in the Church of England, as a deacon. The ser- 
mon was full of very plain talk. A good living 
was offered him, but a call for a religious laborer 
in Oglethorpe’s infant Colony of Georgia brought 
him to America, as a missionary and the manager 
of an orphan asylum. He collected in England 
for use in Georgia one of the oddest stocks of mer- 
chandise that missionary ever carried abroad ; 
the mere reading of the list would puzzle for many 
hours the practical brain of the modern mis- 
sionary. His rage for preaching, which never left 
him, now had him under full subjection, and his 
journals show a succession of ministerial utter- 
ances which would seem to have been more than 
apy man could frame and speak. In Georgia he 
met some Moravians, with whom he seems to have 
fraternized happily, and by whom his own pecu- 
liar religious nature was strengthened in that 
portion of it which was already strongest. It 
will horrify many good Methodists of the present 
day to know that Whitefield strongly protested 
against Oglethorpe’s orders against the importa- 
tion of rum and slaves. This was not the only 
cause of difference between himself and the gov- 
ernment, however; with more, even, than the 
usual arrogance of youth he demanded that all 
orphans in the Colony should be placed in his 
asylum, although the institution had been de- 
signed only for the poor and for such others as 
chose to enter it. Coming into conflict with 
Oglethorpe himself, upon a case involving this 
question of right and privilege, the young preacher 
had an excellent opportunity of learning that the 
grace of God does not always bring common sense 
as an immediate gift; but it is to be doubted 
whether the lesson was learned, for a peculiar 
combination of faith and conceit had prepared 
the young man for a degree of fanaticism from 
which nothing in nature but his affectionate tem- 
perament saved him. 

Returning to England to be ordained, he began 
to preach, and speedily made known those powers 
of oratory by which he was ever afterward distin- 
guished. His plain talk led to his exclusion from 
certain churches, and the crowds which flocked to 
hear him soon made existing church buildings 
practically useless, so he began to preach in the 
open air. However the people might enjoy his 
words and his manner, he soon learned, as Jesus 
did, that an established ‘church can not brook in- 
formality : even good Bishop Benson, by whom 
he was ordained, ‘‘expressed the opinion that I 
ought to preach the Gospel only in the congrega- 
tions to which I was lawfully appointed.” Then 
whole batteries of pamphlets, by both saints and 
sinners, opened upon him, and he was subjected 
to occasional personal abuse and indignity, but 
still he preached incessantly and drew enormous 
crowds. Returning to America, he became the 
subject of the first ecclesiastical trial ever con- 
ducted by the English Church in America, the 
general charge being of unseemly religious ex- 
cesses, and the principal accusation being of the 
omission of prescribed forms of prayers. The 
court ‘‘suspended” the young preacher, but 
Whitefield did not suspend his labors. About 
this time he wrote his first love-letter, which may 
safely be pronounced a unique production, and 
one which would secure the writer’s rejection by 
any lady of proper spirit. Returning again to 
England he made a visit to Scotland, where he 
made among Dissenters some acquaintances whose 
influence was lasting. Here, as elsewhere, he 
preached incessantly and to enormous crowds. 
Here were exhibited, in connection with White- 
field’s meetings, some of those strange physical 
phenomena which have [frequently been mani- 
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fested in revival meetings in America, and which 
the good Scotch Presbyterians, finding them be- 
yond their ken, promptly ascribed to the personal 
interpositions of the devil. 

The paper warfare on Whitefield seems never 
to have ended. Much of it was provoked by the 
injudicious utterances and writings of the preacher 
himself. One of these brought him a heavy and 
generally unfair blow from our own Harvard, 
which institution then as now looked upon itin- 
erant preaching as ‘‘by no means proper.” Yale 
endorsed Harvard’s testimony, and added some 
charges which savor almost of idiocy. But noth- 
ing diminished the crowds of listeners, and that 
the preacher was not merely sensational we know 
from the testimony of our own Franklin, who, 
though not a frequent admirer of preachers, 
seems to have had considerable regard for White- 
field, though he did not hesitate to snub him on at 
least one occasion for cant. 

Mr. Tyerman’s own estimate of Whitefield is that 
he was above all other modern men a successful 
evangelist, benefiting all churches whose members 
came under his teaching. Of his theology the 
author speaks slightingly, remarking that White- 
tield was a Calvinist of the Jonathan Edwards 
school, but that he did not understand the the- 
ology be professed to hold. He even hints that 
Edwards himself was out of his depth when he 
wrote his famous ‘* Treatise on the Will.” Of 
Whitefield’s piety and unselfishness, however, the 
author cannot speak too admiringly, and of his 
success history can be appealed to for testimony. 
The book will probably become and remain the 
standard life of Whitefield, and must be of great 
interest not only to Methodists but to every one 
who cares tu study the religious condition of Eng- 
land in the earlier half of the eighteenth century. 

THE PORTFOLIO. 

The six numbers of Mr. Hamerton’s ‘*Portfolio,” 
comprising the balf volume for the current year, 
are of undiminished value in both the directions— 
the literary and the artistic—for which they have 
always been conspicuous. With the first number 
of the year Professor Colvin began a series uf pa- 
pers treating of Albrecht Diirer, his teachers, his 
rivals, and his scholars. This still continues, 
illustrated by quaint etchings and engravings 
from the old master and his contemporaries, and 
forming, perhaps, the most intelligent if not the 
most complete study of the subject that has as yet 
been published. One of the most interesting 
etchings we find in the March number: Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s famous portrait of Mrs. Siddons, 
etched by Francois Flameng. The etching is upon 
the whole rather more satisfactory than the orig- 
inal picture, which in color is not all that might 
be desired. If the theory, originating we believe 
with Mr. Ruskin, that etching is not suited to 
portraiture needed further refutation the num- 
bers of the “ Portfolio” to which we refer would 
afford it. Almost every one contains some ad- 
mirable specimen of portrait etching. Indeed we 
fancy that the editor rather relishes strengthening 
his own avowed position in regard to this line of 
work. The editor's *‘ Life of Turner” will be con- 
tinued from time to time in future numbers. For 
the artistically inclined the ** Portfolio” is always 
a rich treat. (London: Seeley, Jackson & Halli- 
day ; New York: J. W. Bouton. $1 per number.) 


SOME NEW NOVELS. 


In *“* Virgin Soil,’ Tourgenieff opens a new vein, and 
one which will not prove as interesting to the mass of 


his readers as those hitherto pursued by him, for the pP 


able Russian’s admirers are fewer than they should 
be, and they enjoy his books more for their style than 
for the wealth of meaning which they always contain. 
The new novel is a political tale, the plot having to do 
with the aspirations and attempts of a small clique in 

“Young Russia.’’ Nearly every one of the reformers, 
or conspirators—for the words are synonymous for 
the author’s purpose—are lovers, and for these the 
course of love runs as roughly as it frequently does in 
real life, the end of the tale being sad, sentimentally, 
and correct according to idealism and propriety. The 
various types of reformer presented by the author are 
startlingly true to life in reform circles everywhere, 
and show that in Russia, as well as elsewhere, re- 
formers are likely to be banes before they are bless- 
ings. Characters morally turbid and offensive are 
not so numerous and prominent in this book as in 
most other stories by the same author, for which the 
thanks of the public are due the author. Tourgenieff 
too often shows that the faults of humanity are 
more frequently noticed by him than its virtues. 
(Henry Holt & Co., New York. $1.25.) ‘Her Sacri- 
fice,” by an anonymous writer, embodies in good 
English and brisk movement one of the sentiments 
of the feminine mind, which sentiment is more 
correct in itself than in its practical modes of expres- 
sion. The heroine’s life is one which no sensible 
woman will adopt as a pattern: her sentiment is one 





which might be ere with profit by err 
people everywhere. (G.P. Putnam’s Sons, N.Y. $1.25. 
A story which has o its scenes and characters the 
capitals of Europe and their American colonies is 
quite apt to disgust the reader whose sentiment of 
morality is untarnished, and it is therefore with a 
feelmg of relief that one reads *“ Afterglow” to the 
end without shock to any higher sentiment than 
that of good manners. The characters are such as 
any one in society really good would pronounce 
doubtful, but none of them violate those of the Ten 
Commandments which are of gravest import. They 
are also true to life, as any American who has traveled 
among his countrymen in Europe will admit, but 
when this much is said there is little that can be 
written in their favor except that those of them who 
are not saints—to wit, all but one—come finally to act 
as respectable beings should, and that this change of 
habit comes so late as to be attributable only to a 
sort of “afterglow” of pure sentiment. The book is 
well written, and by some one who could have writ- 
ten better if she, or they, had not been in a hurry; 
the hands of at least two writers seem visible on its 
pages. (Roberts Brothers [No Name Series]; Boston. 
$1.00.) Linda Villariis a new name among novelists, 
but if she can write novels as good as “In Change Un- 
changed” she will become very popular with Ameri- 
can readers. The story is of that rarest of characters, 
the person who, apparently weak and untrained, 
passes unharmed through troubles and temptations 
of every kind, protected only by her own stability 
of character. Ladies will all pronounce the book 
charming. (Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. $1.25.) The mo- 
tive of Charles Reade’s desire to remain unknown 
as the author of ‘*‘ A Woman-Hater”’ is “ one of those 
things that no fellow can find out,’’ for though the 
book is not the best of its author’s novels, it is a noble 
story with a noble purpose. If Mr. Reade imagined 
that he could disguise his pen so that none of his old 
admirers could discern it he was most thoroughly 
mistaken, for he was betrayed by the first installment 
of the serial issue of the work. The book 1s aimed at 
the insane opposition which men who know better 
have manifested toward women desiring to be physi- 
cians. The delineations of the herome’s trials might 
have been far more powerful without escaping the 
bounds of the cruel facts experienced by femule stu- 
dents of medicine in Europe and in America also. To 
read a book like this and imagine the good it will do 
in every community that it reaches is to strengthen 
the wish that more novelists may escape from the 
technical fetters of their profession, and argue and 
instruct while they please. If they are excusable for 
neglecting the moral requiremeuts of those to whom 
they speak, why should not the preacher too persuade 
himself to be nothing but an artist? (Harper & 
Brothers, New York. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25.) 
*“ His Harvest of Wild Oats” is not so good a novel 
as Florence Marryatt, its author, has written, but it 
conveys the oft-needed lesson that suspicion is a 
deadly sin, and that one honest person who listens to 
tale-bearers can do more harm than a dozen villains 
of deepest dye. There is more ingenuity than finish 
about the plot. (G. W. Carleton & Co., N. Y.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

Several weeks ago we announced the threatened 
publication of a volume containing the contributions 
of Mr. W. L. Alden to the editorial columns of the 
New York ‘“'Times.’”’ These articles are well known 
among newspaper men as a regular feature of the 
“Times,” and the fact that they are quoted far and 
wide is ample evidence of their popularity under 
favorable conditions. The book is now published 
under the title of ‘‘ Domestic Explosives” (New York, 
Lovell, Adam, Wesson & Co., $1.25) and lies in wait for 
the unwary reader. The wholly disconnected papers of 
which it iscomposed were for the most part suggested 
by the passing events of the period at which each was 
written, and nothing is easier than for a reader with 
the book in his hand to relish a chapter or two ex- 
ceedingly, think little of the third, and vote the 
fourth trash. Taken in daily installments, Sundays 
of course excepted, ‘‘ Domestic Explosives’ will last 
the better part of a year with beneficial effects on the 
general health, but no one who can appreciate the 
absurdly profound whimsicalities of the author 
should read the book more than ten minutes at a time. 


Eight more of the “ Vest Pocket Series’’ have ap- 
peared since our last bulletin, to wit: ‘“‘ Thackeray,”’ 
by Dr. Brown; * Favorite Poems,” Tennyson; *‘ Le- 
gends of New England” and ‘Province House,” 
Hawthorne; ‘‘ Essay on Man,” Pope; ‘* Oliver Crom- 
well,” Carlyle; ‘‘Spring,’’ Thompson; ‘‘ Rivermouth 
Romance,” Aldrich. (Osgood, 50 cents.) 

Curtis Guild, whose ‘‘Over the Ocean”’ will be re- 
membered as the best substitute for a European 
guide-book ever offered, has just published a compre- 
hensive volume entitled ‘‘ Abroad Again.’’ He goes 
over little or none of the ground described in his 
earlier book, he is no less careful and judicious than 
before, and he indulges in sentiment so seldom that 
we are inclined to think his few flights of imagination, 
all of which are successful, were made only to show 
that he could soar above facts and figures if he chose 
so to do. We have not been sur vised at learning 
that ‘“‘Over the Ocean” has been found peculiarly 
acceptable as a text-book, for in thoroughness and 
good taste it equals the combined efforts of the gaz- 
etteer and the sentimental traveler. The countries 





treated in “Abroad Again” are England (London), 
Italy, Prussia, and Holland. There is no other boek 
on Europe which the stay-at-home traveler with both 
sense and taste will find so interesting. (Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. 82.50.) 

It is pleasant to see Mr. T. B. Aldrich’s ‘‘ Adven- 
tures of a Bad Boy” in covers. It is several years 
since we read it as a serial and woudered what would 
be its effect upon the adolescent mind. We do not 
hesitate to affirm that there are more injurious books 
than this in many a Sunday-school library, but it 
must not be inferred from this that we recommend it 
to committees of selection. Whatever may be its 
effect upon the actual boy, it is to be highly recom- 
mended for the perusal of grown-up folk who retain 
a healthful memory of their own younger days. (Os- 
good, 50 vents.) 

LITERARY NOTES. 

Mr. Charles Yriarte, whose elegant work on Venice 
is without an equal in illustrated descriptions of 
cities, is preparing a supplementary volume which 
Rothschild will publish in Paris. The chapter heads 
are “‘ Printing,’ “‘ Typography and Literature,” ‘‘ Cos- 
tume,”’’ “ Lace,’’ ‘‘Glass,’’ ‘* Mosaics,’’ ‘The Doge,”’ 
** Medals,”’ ‘‘ The City”’ and ** Venetian Life.” It will 
‘be profusely illustrated. 

The Midsummer Holiday number of Scribner will 
contain the opening chapters of Miss Adeline Trafton’s 
new novel entitled ‘“ His Inheritance,” a long poem 
entitled ‘‘ Reflections”’ by author of “ Deirdré,”’ 
‘The Old Boston Road,” by Mr. E. 8S. Nadal, a member 
of the United States Legation in London, a long 
essay on ‘‘ Strawberries,’ by John Burroughs and a 
paper from the pen of Miss Clara Louise Kellogg. 

One of the curieus coincidences of July was the 
publication in ‘“ Scribner’s’”’ and “ Harper’s’’ maga- 
zines, for that month, of articles on archery, or more 
strictly on hunting with the bow and arrow. Both 
articles were interesting, and we cordially agree with 
the author of the two in wishing that the long bow 
could be substituted for the shot gun in the pursuit 
of small game. If this could be brought about game 
would increase even in the well-settled parts of the 
country, and country quiet would no more be dis- 
turbed by the roar of the fowling piece. Mr. Maurice 
Thompson, author of the articles in question, writes 
to the editors of “Scribner :” “I am right glad to find 
such a favorable report coming from the readers of 
‘Bow Shooting.’ I am literally overwhelmed with 
letters like those you send me. They come in piles, 
from far and near, from high and low. I am sudden- 
ly dreaded by the Post-office clerks. Seriously, [ am 
amazed at the mighty interest manifested. Even 
Capt. H. H. Talbott, whom I mentioned in a foot note, 
has been assailed with all sorts of letters of the same 
tenor of those I receive.” Mr. Thompson will reply 
to some of those inquiries in the Home and Society 
Department of “ Scribner’’ for September, and will 
contribute an entirely fresh illustrated article on the 
subject to a future number of the same magazine. 
Mr. Thompson adds that a shooting match will soon 
take place between his bow team oe Crawfordsville, 
Indiana,) and a crack “ rifle team ’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new oublications delivered at the Editorial 
Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subse- 
quent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advis- 
ing us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in all cases.| 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Beck, J. T., D.D., “ Biblical Pepcholnsy. 
& T. Clarke, Bainbucn?- } do oO 
Serepuer, We iFord & Armstrong, N.Y. 0 
Butler, Francis, * The Dog,’ 8. Holmes, Brooklyn. 
“ Customs Retbene Reform,’ N.Y. ‘hamber of Commerce 
Chute, J. J.," Annals of Staten Island.” Chas. V ogt. Subse ription. 
Habberton, John, ** The Jericho Road.” 
Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. WO 
Helm, Ciementine, * Gretchen's Joys und Sorrows.’ 
- Williams & Co., Boston. HH 
* Hillside and Seaside in Poetry.” 7 ucy Lure: m, Kd. 


. . R. Osgood & Co. 10 
Knox, Chas. E., * A Year with St, seer ag 
D. F. Randolph & Co. 150 
“ Large System Book of Christian W opship. etc.’ 
Whittaker & Co., N.Y. 
Lewis, G. H., ** The Physica! Basis of Mind. ” 2nd series. 


leg Oegood. & Co. 300 
“ Littell’s Living Age.” Vol. 18. Fifth Serio 


ittell & Gay, Boston. 
“ Symbolic Parables of the Apocalypse.” 
T. & T. Clark, Stateen- } 3 00 
Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, N.Y. 
Towle, Geo. M., “* Modern Greece,”’.........+« J. R. Osgood & Co. - 
We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations: 
Am. Builder—Journal of Science and Arts—National Teacher’s 
Monthly—Nature—Nat. Quar. Rev.—Unitarin Review 


MUSIC RECEIVED. 


8. Brainard’s Sons, | Cleveland, 0.— BOOKS: “ Piano Treasures,” 
(Instrumental), $3. “Song Treasures,’ “Anthems of the 
Church.” by U. C. naan and James Flint, $2.50. Karl Merz’s 
* Method Wh Reed Organ,” and “ Sungs of Faith,” by J. H. Tenney 
and Rev. E. «ffman, music and words, and in an edition with 
words only. ‘SHEET MUSIC: “Shades of Kvening Waltz,’”’ Charles 
Gimbel, Jr., 6c. “ Pearl ot the Sea Waltz,” Karl Merz. -tc. “ Pol- 
ished Pearis Waltz.” Annie G. Sleeper, 3c. © Hold the Fort Grand 
March,’ oe Bendix, 35c. SONGS WITH CHokuUs: “ Darling Min- 
nie Gray,” W. L. Thompson, 40c. * Till the Clouds go-by,’ * Jas. M. 
North * Dreary Days,”’ G. W. Persiey, 30c. “ Phantom Foot- 
steps, a Henry (. Work, doc. “I will Return to thee, Love,” G. W. 
Persiey. 3Uc. “ My Darling is waiting for me,” Kastburn, 35e. 
eS amet n Mavrone,” K. Buckho!ltz, 40c., and “* The Pride of quillar- 
ney,” -W. Persiey, 40c. SOLOS: “My Dearest Love,” A. 8. Sulli- 
van, aoe. * The Artful Chinee,” (with ooiored title), Frank "tae. 
50ec., and * * Water C resses, ” Jules Lafort, 3c. Also the June num- 
ber of the * Musical Worid,” with four musical selections. 15 cts.a 

copy, Or $1.50 per annum. 

Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston.—* Little Jennie March,” T. H. Par- 
rott d0c.,and “ Couwbelis in the Lane,” song and chorus by W. 8. 
Hays. 

C. H. Ditson & Co., New York.—"‘ Sailor Chorus,” from the “ Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” (instrumental), Wagner, 40c. “ Hudson Waltz,” 
Charles Nelson. 30c. ** My Laddie far away,’’ M. Lindsay, 30c., and 
ss ae Lee,” baliad, Stephen Adams, 35e. 

. A. Pond & Co., New York.—** The Orpheus” for July, with 
“op. wot music, 10c., ¢ or #1 per year. Sones: "The Rill,” F. J. Hat- 
ton, doc.; * Oh the Fields of Barley,” 30c.; and * The Alderman av 
the Ward (comic), Mr. J. Arthur, 30c. 

C. J. Whitney & Co., Detroit.—" petts of Prague, ” Kotzmara, 50c.; 
“ There is but one Paris,” Waltz, Strauss. 40c.; * Lawn Fete,” Polka 
Mazurka, Wm. W111!) 30c.; “ Capitol Schottische,” E. P. Chad- 
wick, 30c. SONGS: ay ‘here is Music in the Fountain,” Donizetti, 
50e. 5 * Market Day,” Vivien, %c.; “Cleansing Fires, ” Vv. Gabriel, 


” 


35e.; and “ Nightingale’s Trill,” W. Ganz, 35e. 
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JEW AND GENTILE. 

We have issued in pamphlet 
form Mr. Beecher’s Sermon in 
respect to the recent unjust dis- 
crimination against our Jewish 
citizens. Copies will be sent by 
mail on receipt of 10 cents, $8 per 
hundred. The usual discount to 
the trade. 





A VERY young miss, who resides on Holmes 
Street, thus addressed her paternal ancestor 
at the breakfast table on Sunday morning: 
“Poppy, I want a new hat and a new pair of 
shoes.” ‘*Is’poseso. Whatdon’t you want?” 
remarked the paternal. ‘* Well,” answered 
the quick-witted little miss, “ I don’t want any 


’ 


trousers.” 


Portabie or Composition Roofings, 
Paints, &c. 

There is probably no article of manufacture 
so universally needed as a reliable low priced 
roofing, which can be readily applied without 
the aid of skilled labor, and in no other direc- 
tion has so great a want been so inefficiently 
supplied. The results of experiments with 
felts, cements and other compositions have so 
far been anything but satisfactory. Numerous 
so-called “cheap rootings’” have been pro- 
duced, advertised, used, and found worthless. 
In view of these facts we are glad to beable to 
speak favorably of an article which, from our 
own knowledge and the testimony of some of 
the most extensive and best known manufac- 
turers and merchants in this country, has 
proven a reliable and economical substitute 
for the more expensive kindsof roofing. We 
refer to H. W. Johns’ Patent Asbestos Roof- 
ing, the manufacturers of which make no ex- 
travagant representations, but claim it to be 
the only reliable portable roofing in use, and 
from careful inquiry we believe their claims 
are well founded. This roofing is prepared 
ready for use, can be easily applied by un- 
skilled workmen, is adapted for steep or flat 
roofs in all climates, and when finished with 
the white fire-proof coating forms the lightest, 
bandsomest and coolest roof in the world, 
costing only about haif as much as tin. 
Samples, illustrated catalogues, price lists, 
and any desired information can be obtained 
from the H. W. Johns’ Manufacturing Co., 
patentees and sole manufacturers, 87 Maiden 
Lane, New York. This company have recent- 
ly completed a new manufactory, the most 
extensive works of the kind in the world, and 
have reduced their prices to a basis which 
place their goods within the reach of every 
one. They also manufacture liquid paints, all 
shades, which are guaranteed equal to any for 
general purposes and the most durable for 
outside work of any paints in use. In body 
and richness of color the Asbestos Paints sur- 
pass any we have ever seen. Fire-proof paint, 
an economical substitute for white lead, cost- 
ing only 75 cents per gallon, for the protection 
of factories, bridges and other wooden struc- 
tures against fire, is also valuable for the class 
of outbuildings, fences, etc., which are usually 
allowed to go unpainted. Roof paint, pos- 
sessing elastic qualities never before attained 
in any similar article, used with success where 
all others failed, upon the Centennial Buiid- 
ing; the largest area of tin roofs in the world. 
Steam pipe and boiler coverings, steam pack- 
ing, sheathings, linings, fire, acid and water- 
proof coatings, cements, etc,, all of which are 
strictly first class articles of superior quality, 
and are endorsed by the most prominent mer- 
chants, manufacturers, rail road companies 
and others who have them in use, can be re- 
lied upon as being in every respect as repre- 
sented; and we advise our readers before 
purchasing paints or roofing to send for 
samples of these articles and compare them 
with all others. Our information and belief 
in regard to these materials have been veri- 
fled by testimonials from the following, 
among other well-known parties: T. Kings- 
ford & Son, Oswego Starch Factory, Oswego. 
N. Y.; E. Remington & Sons, Ilion, N. Y.; 
Denison Paper Mfg. Co., Mechanics Falls, Me. ; 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H.; Old 
Colony Iron Co., Taunton, Mass.; A. & W. 
Sprague & Co., Providence, R. I.; Cheney 

Bros., Silk Mfrs., So. Manchester, Conn.; Gar- 
ner & Co., Print Mfrs., Haverstraw, N. Y.3 
Passaic Rolling Mill Co., Paterson, N. J.; Mil- 
ler, Thomas & Co., Building Materials, Akron, 

).; Aultman & Taylor Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O.; 

Comstock, Castle & Co., Quincy, Ill.: East 
Pennsylvania Iron Co., Lyons, Pa.; Kinney, 
Haley & Co., Yarmouth, N.8.; C. B. Record, 
Iron Mfr., Moncton, N. B.: N. Y.“ Herald,” 
Harper Bros., P. Lorillard & Sons, A, T. Stew- 
art & Vo., New York City. 


All nervous, exhausting, and painful diseases 
speedily yield to the curative influences of Pulver- 
macher’s Electric Belts and Bands. They — 
safe, simple, and effective, and can be easily a 
piled by the Ravens himself. Book, with full oan. 
ticulars, mai free. Address PULVERMACHER 
GALYANIC CO. Cincinnati, Objo, 


Hair Dressing. 

The questions of the dress and ornament of 
the person have assumed such a prominent 
part in the matters of society, and the many 
conventionalities that go to make up the cus- 
toms of a people, that now the historian 
weaves them in his history, the novelist in bis 
novels, and the poet in his poems. Each coun- 
try has its own peculiarities in matters of 
dress. This feature is especially notable in 
the dress of the hair. The Chinese for gener- 
ations have adhered to their odd manner of 
dressing the hair—so much so in fact that it is 
a striking characteristic of that people. Even 
the peasants of the Tyrol and the German 
fraulein wear nature’s ornament in a style 
peculiarly their own. But to the artistic 
French we must give the credit of assisting 
nature by using ber own arts for adornment. 
The made-up chignon, rats, padding and 
waterfall bave had their day, and now a new 
coiffure of the natural hair has been intro- 
duced by Mr. H. Juiian, 301 Canal street, New 
York city. We should name it the “ Protean 
Coiffure,” as it surpasses that ubiquitous and 
multiformed old sea dog in its varieties of 
graceful shapes. Its chief advantage is in its 
lightness and pliable form. It can readily be 
made into any shape, passing from the per- 
plexing coil to the undulating braid with 
such suppleness and grace as should furnish 
a lesson of docility to the charming wearer 
whom it adorns. We will add for the benefit 
of those who desire a change a few of the 
styles now worn. A graceful style of dressing 
the hair is to part itin the middle, wave and 
draw loosely back to form a short * French” 
twist, which is surmounted by finger puffs 
placed irregularly. One long cur! falls in the 
middle of the back. Another favorite style 
is to cut the hair short over the forehead and 
dispose in short curls; back of this it is 
combed over a Pompadour roll and fastened 
with a comb, the remainder of the hair being 
arranged in large, loose curls, which are tied 
low down with a bow. The front hair is 
dressed according to individual taste ; crimps, 
frizzes and waves continue popular. Nor is 
this surprising when we consider how very 
becoming and essential they are to many 
faces ; it must be confessed the use of false 
hair is now universally admitted. It is more 
coovenient to put on something ready-made. 
We believe Mr. H. Julian, 301 Canal street, 
New York city, has a full assortment of 
human hair goods, including the before-men- 
tioned styles, prices of which will be furnished 
on application. 


THE Russian priests of the Greek Church are 
allowed to marry but once. This rule doesn’t 
make much difference after all, as most of 
them, by the time they reach the state of 
widowhood are too bald to be attractive.— 
[Andrews’ Bazar. 


Cross Husbands and Scolding Wives. 

“Domestic infelicity,” which newspaper 
reporters nowadays credit with playing such 
an important part in life’s drama, is often the 
result of lingering or chronic disease. What 
husband or wife can be cheerful, smiling, and 
pleasant, when constantly suffering from the 
tortures of some dread disease? Perhaps the 
husband’s liver becomes torpid, and he ex- 
periences bitter, disagreeable taste or nausea, 
has chilly sensations, alternating with great 
heat and dryness of the surface of his body, 
pain in his sides, shoulders, or back, eyes and 
skin are tinged with yellow, feels dull, indis- 
posed, and dizzy. Through his suffering he 
becomes gloomy, despondent, and exceedingly 
irritable in temper. Instead of resorting to 
so reliable a remedy asa few smal! doses of 
Dr. Pierce’s Purgative Pellets, and follewing 
up their action with the use of Golden Medical 
Discovery, to work the biliary poison out of 
the system and ‘purify the blood, if he play 
the part of a “ penny wise and pound foolish ” 
man he will attempt to economize by saving 
the small cost of these medicines. Continu- 
ing to suffer, his nervous system becomes im- 
paired, and he is fretful and peevish—a fit 
subject to hecome embroiled in “ domestic 
infelicity.” Orthe good wife may, from her 
too laborious duties or family cares, have 
become subject ‘to such chronic affections as 
are peculiarly incident to her sex, and being 
reduced in blood and strength, suffering from 
back-ache, nervousness, headache, internal 
fever, and enduring pains too numerous to 
mention, she may become peevish and fretful 
—any thing but a genial helpmate. In this 
deplorable condition of ill health should she 
act wisely and ~mploy Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription, it will in due time, by its cordial, 
tonic and nervine properties, restore her 
health and transform her from the peevish, 
scolding, irritable-tempered invalid to a 
happy, cheerful wife. Laying aside levity 
and speaking seriously, husbands and wives, 
you will find the Family Medicines above 
mentioned reliable and potent remedies. For 
full particulars of their properties and uses, 
see Pierce’s Memorandum Book which is 
given away by all druggists. 


Typhoid Fever, Sore Throat, and Chap- 
ped Hands are better treated externally with 
Cocoa Butter than with Glycerine, and at 
much less cost. Walter Baker & Co. prepare 
this article, which may be had of druggists 





everywhere, 


Hathorn Spring. 

In our last issue we gave a detailed account 
of the properties of the mineral water from 
the celebrated Hathorn Spring of Saratoga. 
by Dr. 8. A. Fisk, of Northampton. It was 
first published in the “Boston Medical 
Journal” (an excellent authority). The state- 
ments there made are the result of the practi- 
cal experience of the writer who was himself 
a seeker after health. He was prostrated by 
sleeplessness, vertigo and general derange- 
ment of the system. His digestion was weak 
and his whole internal economy was bad. The 
use of the Hathorn Spring water completely 
restored him to health. The water is thus 
described by bim: 

**In taste and general character this water 
resembles that of the celebrated Congress 
Spring, it is stronger, however, in some of its 
constitutents, more prompt and certain in its 
action, and contains also a bicarbonate of 
lithia which renders its diuretic properties of 
great value. 

“The following is the 

ANALYSIS OF THE HATHORN SPRING. 





Chloride of sodium.......... 509.968 grains. 
Chloride of potassium.... .. 9.597 
Bromide of sodium.......... E ” 
Iodide of sodium ... ........ : » 
Fluoride of caicium......... 
Bicarbonate of lithia....... = 
Bicarbonate of soda......... 4.288 ve 
Bicarbonate of magnesia.. ..176.463 7” 
Bicarbonate of lime.... .... 170.646 a 
Bicarbonate of strontia..... a trace. 
Bicarbonate of baryta....... 1.737 x 
Bicarbonate of iron......... 1.128 a 
Phosphate of soda .006 ue 
Biborate of soda... 
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Organic matter .. .. 


Total solid contents... 888.403 


Carbonic acid gas in 1 gallon, 275.747 inches 
Density, 1.009. 


Wry is the sea like a poorhouse? Because 
it’s the home of the porpoise. 


Travelers’ Insurance Co 


The twenty-seyenth annual statement of 
the Travelers’ Insurance Company, of Hart- 
food, Ct., is now given to the public, and its 
exhibitinig, even in these times of grave and 
general depression, shows a notable increase 
and improvement on the last report. The 
total assets are stated at over Four million 
dollars, its total liabilities about Three mill- 
ions, and its surplus, as regards policy holders, 
$1,172,452,08. The figures speak for themselves 
and the character of the company’s officers 
and their skillful, conservative management 
are ample assurance that they are reliable. 
With the negotiable securities entered at 
market rates, and the real estate loans well 
secured, the assets are $280,000 larger than a 
yearago. Thesurplusis given on Massachu- 
setts four per cent, standard and is $33,000 
larger than the year before. By New York 
Standard it would be over a million larger. 
The company pays its reguiar six per cent, 
semi-annual dividend on $600,000 of stock. It 
has paid all the Ashtabula claims and is sound, 
solid and reliable, While the life insurance 
business has fallen off a little, accident bus- 
iness has increased $66,000 over the last half of 
1876. The New York office is in the Tribune 
Building. 





Summer Resorts, 

The local travel along the line of the Erie 
Railroad has increased to a great extent be- 
cause of the rapid growth of the beautiful 
townsand villages along the route. Thousands, 
too, make their Summer residence in the ex- 
cellent hotels and boarding houses which 
abound at Rutherford Park, Passaic, Patter- 
son, Ridgewood, Ramsey's, Mahwah, Hoho- 
kus, Sufferns, Ramapo, Slotesburg, Turners 
and many other attractive places. Terrace 
Hall at Ramapo is among the most popular of 
the Summer resorts, situated as it is on a lake 
a mile in length, and distant but two miles 
from Lake Partake which is stocked with 
black bass, affording go8d sport to those 
piscatorially inclined, The road is admirably 
managed, the trains running on strict time. 
Commutation rates are especially low. 





‘“*No pains will be spared,”’ as the quack 
said when he sawed off a patient's fiuger to 
cure a felon. 


The Russo-Turkish War. 


“Christian Union Extra, No.4’’—the R usso 
Turkish War—is now ready. It contains a 
convenient map of the seat of war, and the 
following chapters: I. Who are the Turks? 
ll. What is Russia? III. The Christian Prov- 
inces. IV. The Two Religions. V. How the 
War Began. VI. The Seat of War. VII. 
Prospects and Probabilities. 

It differs in shape fro.n its predecessors, is 
more handy for the pocket, and more attract- 
ive in general make-up. For a full under- 
standing of the present conflict it is the most 
comprehensive of any pamphlet yet issued on 
thissubject. It will be sent by mail on receipt 
of fifteen cents. Horatio C. King, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 


Hearing Restored. 


Great invention by one who was deaf for 
20 years. Send stamp for particulars. JNo. 





GARMORE, Lock-box 905, Covington, Ky. 








Cure Without Medicine. 
The effectiveness of pneumaticsas a curatiye 
power for rheumatism, paralysis, and many 
chronic diseases has become ah establishe 


fact, and the Vacuum Cure is now favora})\y 
indorsed by many of our leading physicians 
and other scientific men. The great number of 


of testimonials of relief and permanent cur 
obstinate chronic diseases—from many we!}|. 
known citizens—in possession of Dr. Newe|| 
1074 Washington street, affords ample eyj. 
dence of the power of the pneumatic treat. 
ment. To the afflicted, who have tried,in vaiy 
all the humbug nostrums of the age, and 
especially to those of our readers who ar 
suffering from neuralgia or rheumatism, wy 
can conscientiously recommend an early cal 
on Dr. C. M. Newell, of Boston. 


Mr. L.—My dear, do you remember the tex 
this morning? Mrs. L. (who admired thy 
toilets of her sister worshipers during service 
—Yes, “ Blessed are the dressmakers.” 

Free Living. 

The destructive effects of free living, » 
common among all classes of society, impuir 
the faculties of the body and lay the founda- 
tion of disease. The bad results of over. 
burdening the stomach with food might by 
entirely obviated, however, by a dose of Lr 
Schenck’s Mandrake Pills. This sovereign 
remedy for biliousness, headache, constipa- 
tion, and liver complaint, is being universally 
acknowledged as a sure and harmless remedy 
Sold by all druggists. 


Finest Olive or Salad Oil 
Expressed from the choicest selected olives 
especially for, imported and bottled by, Cus 
well, Hazard & Co., druggists, Friern AVENU! 
HOTEL BUILDING and Sixth avenue, corner of 
Thirty-ninth street; also No. 132 Thames 
Street, Newport, R. I. As we bottle this oi 
ourselves, we can guarrantee every bottle t 
be superior to any other salad oil in market 
Our only places of business are as above. 





AMERIC AN “AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acad: 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors 
and et ae gives intormation to Parents 
gdod schou! 

Families quinn abroad or to the country prompt 
ly suited. 

Apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and Fur 
eign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union Square (Brva 
wuy side), New York. 








r w L ECTU RE. ASSOC TATIONS, ec her: 
Societies, and Managers: 


Messrs. HATHAWAY & POND, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS OF 
THE REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU, 
Boston, MASS., 
have the honor to announce that they are prepare: 
to record applications and make engagements for 
allthe Leading Lecturers and Musical Combina- 
tions of the Country. Exclusive Agents for Key 
Henry Ward Beecher, John B. Gough, Mrs. Mar) 
A. Livermore, Mrs. Helen Potter, Mr. M. W. Whit- 
bey, the distinguished Basso, and his new Concen 
Company,and ali the great Soloists of the Coun- 
try. Send for Cireuiar and Terms to 
HATHAWAY & POND, 
% Bromfield St., Boston. 


A NEW PUBLIC SPEAKER, 


MR. FREDERIC ‘BEEC HER PERKINS 
Now of the Beston Public Library, (not Fli 
is prepared to make engagements as a public tect- 

urer and speaker. Mr. Perkins has already ar 

utation in liverature, both as writer and editor 
and his last publication, Putnam’s “ Best Read- 
ing,’’ a guide to the use of English literature. has 
reached a sixteenth edition, and 1s steadily selling 

Among the subjects upon which Mr. Perkin ‘ 
proposes to lecture during the coming season ai 
the following 

1. REC ONS TRU CTION.—This explains the stat: 
of things atthe South asa perfectly natural on 
illustrates it by historical parallels; and shows 
what its further progress may be expected to be. 

2. VOLTAIRE.—Leaves the old influel still ir 
perfectly satisfactory position asa ecconscienceless 
and indecent reprobate, but shows how mapy 
great and genuine his merits were, and how muc 
of his wickedness was the result of the circun 
stances in which he lived rather than of an 
—— devilishness of his own. 

3. ROMANCK, — Anecdotic, historical, philos- 
phical, on the imaginative element in literature 
and on the proper place and use of poetry, t! 
crane and WUMO fiction, in life and in lite rature 

WiT, HUMOR AND THE FUNNY.—A new 
analysis be the long discussed difference betwee 
no Humor, and a general discussion of the 
Neth o ip thought and life. 

It will be observed that his selection offers bit! 
instruction and entertainment. Mr. Perkins’s ex- 
tensive reading, babits of pnnetrating though 
and epigrammatic expression,and power of inter- 
esting his hearers, render him Sdamieablo speuk- 
er before any audience, Addr 

WILLIAMS’ . wy RE. BU REAL 
8 Washington St., Boston. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


is working wonders among the dyspeptics 1 
through the land, making glad mary a honseho! 
who have long suffered from the gloom reflect« 
from some poor despondent dyspeptic in ms 
home circle. If your druggist does not kee 
send to proprietor, STAKR H. AMBLER, Wh 
sale Druggist, 36 Vesey Street, New York. aed 
tise on Dyspepsia sent free. 

EADERS of Christian Union, “if you wist 

» Boots and Shoes for yourselves and Families 
Good Articles, Moderate Prices, patronize MIL- 
LER & CO 849 Broadway, Domestic Building. 


AYER & SON'S MANUAL 


4 complete guide to advertisers. New Haven Tour ne 
A necessity to all who advertise. Louisville Zhasenerct al 

—The most complete and reliable work of the ki: nd, 

Pittsburg Gaz tte, vr free to all who advertise 

N, W, AX# Admin Tin 98 BUIL DING 
Yes PHILADELPHIA. 

Get our Estimate betore making any advertising 

contracts. Our business is large. Facilities unsul 

Dassed ices the lowest. Terms the best. 























5 Fancy Mixed Car‘e, new styles, with nam’ 
10c., post-paid. J.B. Husted, Nassau, N.) 


















50 MIXED CARDS, with name, l0c. and stam” 
Agents’ Quitit, We, COR & CO., Bristol, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW READY, 


The first edition of 20,000 copies of 
OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN, 


containing a veracious account of the Manage- 
ment: f Helen’s Babies by a Lady who knew just 
how the children of other people should be train- 
ed. Also a statement of the exact measure of the 
success obtained. By JOUN HABBERTON, author 
of “HELEN’S BABIES.” Square l6mo, with 
trontispiece, paper, 60 cts. ; cloth, $1.25. 

In this country and in Great Britain over 250.000 
copies have been sold of “HEL BABIES,” 
and it is safe to say that more ont halt a million 
oft readers are eagerly waiting for the narrative of 
the further haps and mishaps of those irresistible 
yuuths, * Budge’ and “ Toddie.’ 


15th 1000 
THE SCRIPTURE CLUB OF 
VALLEY REST; 


Or SKETCHES OF EVERYBODY'S NEIGH- 
BORS. ByJOHN HABBERTON. Square Il6mo, 
with frontispiece, paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $l. 

‘The author depicts human nature as he finds 
it—as everybody finds it.”—[N. Y. Herald 

“An odd compound of rollicking humor and 
stinging satire.’—[Saturday Evening Post. 

30th 1000. 

THE BARTON EXPERIMENT. 
By JOUN HABBERTON. 
W cents; cloth, $1. 


“The characters are perfectly portrayed, and 
the whole book is full of a quiet humor delightful 
to the reader, We commend it as one of the most 
original and entertaining books of the season.” 
New Bedford Mercury. 


For sale by all dealers, and by the publishers, 


c. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


1IS2 Fifth Ave., New York. 


THE BEST GUIDE- BOOKS. 


I. Appletons’ Hand-Book of Sum- 
mer Kesorts. Lilustrated. 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. 

il. Appletons’ Hand-Book of Amer- 
ican Cities. Llustrated. 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents, 

Ill. Appletons’? Railway Guide. Pa- 
per covers, 25 cents. 

[V. The Hudson River Illustrated. 
A Guide for Tourists. With 60 Liiustra- 
tions. 5° cents. 

Vv. New York Illustrated. With 70 
Illustrations. 50 cents. 

Vi. Appletons’?’ European Guide- 
Book. 10 Maps, 20 Pians of Cities, and 
120 Engravings. $6.00. 

Vil. Appletons’? Hand-Book of Amer- 
ican Travel, Northern and Eastern 
Tour. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

VILI. Appletons’ Hand-Book of Amer-« 
ican Travel, Western Tour. 1 vol., 
12mo. Price, $2.00. 

IX. Appletons’? Hand-Book of Amer- 
ican Travel, Southern Tour. Price, 
$2.00. 








Square l6mo, paper, 








Kither of the above sent free by mail to any ad- 
dress, on receipt of the price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 





Te” New and Popular Music Books. _2t 


The new col- 

pg Sun- 

- School 

Songs, by JAS. R. MURRAY, P. P. Buse. "and other 

favorite writers, including the best Hymns and 
Music of the late P. P. BLISS, 

This is the only New Song- Book containing Mr. Bliss’ ‘8 
best Songs—the ones that have made his name 
famous throughout Europe and America, 

Three choice® coliec- 


tions of Sunday-Schv ol 
Songs. which =p ke THE WELCOME 
examined byall Sunday 
School Workers. 

They ape uncurongned, JOYFUL SONGS 
and contain some of the 

best Sunday - Schvol PURE DIAMONDS 
Songs written. 

A collection of New Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs by the best writers, 
including Moody and Sankey’s fam- 

ous songs. For Revival, Praise or 
Camp = it » unrivalled. 
Send for sam 
Price of cach af chews i cts, tt ber hundred. 
New Anthem Bou y Dr. J. 
HERBERT, assisted b = best wrie CHAPEL 
ters. Just pabitehes @ ae wu 4 
found just what is nee oo 
Chotrs, onventiors. etc. Sample ANTHEMS 
copy mailed, $1.25 
collection of the best Songs. 
SONGS f paste Quartettes, &c. Secular 
0 und Sacred, by the late P. 
with’ portrait and sketch 
P, P, BLISS a histite. Price, in boards, 30c. ; 
c'oth, 0c.; cloth, full gilt, 74e. 
Sold by Book and Music Dealers, or mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


S. B BRAINARD’S SONS, Pubs., Cleveland, 0, 


Ss. S. Teachers’ Commentary 


LYMAN ABBOTT ON THE ACTS. 


One volume, illustrated, $1.75. A discount on 
quantities. 

* Destined to be the Commenters for thoughtful 
Bible readers. . . Simple, attractive. correct. 
and judicious t in the use of learning.” —Rev. How- 
ard Crosby, D. 

* Inc omparably the peat ve know for the next 
quarter’s lessons.”—Rev. C. S. Robinson, D.D., in 
The Christian Weekly. 

“ A member of my family has used it in in prefer- 
ence to all others in conaucting a large and adult 
Bible class.”—Prof. Austin in Phelps, Andover Semi- 
nary. 


A, 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, N.Y. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY 
and HARPER’S BAZAR: One copy of either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid by the Publishers, to any 
Subscriber in the United States or Canada on receipt 
of #4 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
#10; or any two for $7. Postage prepa the 
Publishers. Gi" Ha RPER’S CATALOGUE 
sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents 

HABPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, ¥, 











Music Books ! Must Books| 


Do not forget to carry with you to the Seashore 
or the Mountains— 


THE WORLD OF SONG. 


This magnificent collection is enriched with the 
best compositions of our most distinguished Song 
Composers. Each Song isaGem. 250 pages, each 
of full Sheet-Music —_ and well filled. Price 
$2.50 in Buards; $3.00 in Cloth, 


GEMS OF THE DANCE. 


This book is me A. y- to the verv popular 
“Gems of Strauss ” preceded it, and,in ad- 
dition to the newer. Strauss compesitions, which 
fill one-third of the volume, has brilliant music by 
Gungl, Lamothe, Zikoff, Faust, Godfrey, an4 
others thus giving great vuriety. Pages full 
Sheet-Music Size. $2.50 in Boards; $3.00 in Cloth. 


PIANO AT HOME. 


A very attractive book, with nearly all the best 
and most popular Pianoforte Duets, or Four 
Hand Piecese $2.50 in Boards; $3.00 in Cloth. 


Any book sent by mail, post-free, on receipt of 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Ditsen & Co-, J. E. Ditson & Co., 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & 
New York. Walker, Phila. 


ACMILLAN & CO. 
General Catalogue of. = in all depart- 
ments of literature sent tree by mail for six 


cen 

22 BOND ST.. New York, 

W RITE to E, R. PELTON. 25 Bend St., 

New York, for any Book you want, whether 

new or old, American or Foreign. Ali new Books, 
sent, post-paid, at advertised prices. 


Cheapest, Booketore | 


75,678 Curious Old Books at your id. 
73 +87'2 Magnificent Books at our price. 

‘2,74'2 Bibles and Prayer Books at any 

price. cnsaldres of fiction free. LEGGAT Bkos., 
Beekman St., opp. New Post Office, New York. 

















EDUCATIONAL. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 














YLAVERACK (N. V.) College and Hudson 

) River Institute.—24th year, opens Sept. 10. 20 
instructors. 1] departments. College erepavatere, 
English and business courses for gentlemen. For 
ladies, College course, with baccalaureate degree. 
Primary department. KEV. ALONZO FLACK, Ph.D., 
President. 








IGHLAND Military Academy, Worcester, 
Mass., for common and oo pursuits, be- 

gins | wa year Sept. llth, 1877. C. B. METCALF, 
, Supt. 


ORMAL INSTITUTE—At Fast Greenwich, R.I. 

4 A seaside summer school for teachers ano 

vupils. 83 Lecturers and Artists. Literary and 

usical Courses. July 22 to August 25. Terms 

mderate. For circulars address E. TOURJEE 
Music Hall, Boston. 


Cine INNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
LEGE. Best advantages al pateeniane, Science, 
kanguses, Painting and Mu 

- DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., PREST. 


G OTHIC HALL YOUNG LADIES’ 
¥ SCHOOL, Stamford, Conn. Apply to 
Misses AIKEN N & CHASE, Principals. 

















To Clergymen or School Principals. 


V ANTED ahome in the country for a boy 4 

years old where he would be kindly treated 
and receive some instruction during the summer 
months. 

‘Terms must be wie te. 

Address A. M. D., Christian Union Office, 27 Park 
Place, N. Y. 


COLLEGE PREPARATION, 


A YALE GRADUATE of ten years’ experience in 
teaching, cesires one or two private pupils either 
forthe Summer or the coming year. A faithful 
student, of fair ability; can fit in apguages in one 
year. Best of references given. Terms moder- 
ate. Correspondence invited. O. R. BURCHARD 
State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 











Of superior ENGLISH manufacture, and 
justly celebrated for Elasticity, Durapility, and 
Evenness of Point. In ls Numbers. 


THE SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS. 


*,* Varieties suited to every style! writing, For 
sale by the Trade generally. A Sample Cur J eon- 
taining one each. of the Fiiteen Numbers, by ‘mail, 
on receipt of 2% Cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand 8t.. New York. 


DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
salt on ordinary water. This solution possesses al! 
the health-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while it is free from the organic 
maparivies of the “— at sale by oruggists gen- 
erally. oJ. 

Broadway and Barclay St., N. Y. 




















AGIC LANTERNS AND STEREOP. 
TICONS. 


KE. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y.., 
opposite Metropolitan. Stereoscopes and Views. 
Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photographic Trans- 
parencies, Convex Glass, Photographic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienua & Philadelphia. 
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Are invited to consult 
with us by letter or 
in person upon the 
subject of Dress-con- 
cerning its Fit, Style, 
Quality and Price, 
Samples and Rules 
for Self: mea asurement 
b ry mail, Perfect sat- 
isfaction given or gar- 
ments may be return- 
edin ten di aysiu nworm 


Particular 
People 


-— SE il 
John Wanamaker 


& CoO. 
Finest } Clothing 





Me rchant ' Tailoring 
HOUSE, 


818 & 820 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 














is a simple, serviceable and permanent binder 
for newspapers aud periodicals, and is adapt- 
ed to meet the wants of those who desire to 
preserve and bind their weekly papers, mag- 
azines and reviews. For the convenience of 
our subscribers we will supply this binder by 
mail, post-paid for $1.00. It isa recent inven- 
tion, and the best we have ever seen. Address 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 27 Park 
Place, New York. 


R.H.Macy & Co. 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES RECKIVED 
BY EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE, 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON, %8c., WARRANTED. 
MS ST. AND SIXTH AV VENU E, N.  ¥. 


R.H.Macy & Co. 


WILL CLOSE THEIR ESTABISHMENT 


At 12 O’CLOCK NOON 


ON SATURDAYS THROUGHOUT JULY 
AND AUGUST. 
“TH ST. AND SIXTH AV AVENUE. 


THE LOWEST PRICES 


AND THE BEST GOODS. 


Boots, Shoes, and Slippers 


OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 


SPECIALTIES IN LADIES’ WEAR. 
of 84 'Ss. Dress Kid Button Boots, %2 
Ladies’ Fine French Kid Button Boots, 
3.50, #4, and $5. 
pinedeeme French Kid Button Boots, 
Usual price. &5. 

’ —_-, School Shoes. eas ond, Barable, 

Button or Lace, $1.50, 1.75, a 
Children’s Button or Lace, $1. O35. $1.50. 

Roys’ Congress Gaiters, $1.50. $1.75, #2. 

Gents’ Congress Gaiters, $2, $2.50, $3, 
$3.50. Decided Bargains. 

SAli goods warranted as represented. Orders by 
mail will receive prompt and careful attention. 
Goods sent C. O, D., with privilege of examining. 

Send for further particulars to 


F. E. KILPATRICK & CO., 


316 Bowery, near pPleocker, =t., 
New York Cit 


LAMNESS IN HORSES, 


From whatever cause, pronounced incurable, 
treated free of cost. 
GILEs’S LINJMENT IODIDE AMMONIA. 
YELLOW WRAPPERS. 
Spavings, Splints. Ringbones, and Bunches re- 
moved. Send possal card for pamphlet. 451 Sixth 
Avenue, , New | York 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, 
Mechanical Surgical Appliances. 


REMOVAL. 

Dr, E. D. HUDSON has removed to 1291 Broad- 
way, S.W. cor. 33d St... New York. Apparatus for 
United Fractures, Paralysis, Spinal and Hip Joint 
Diseases, Club Foot, ete. Award at Paris Expo- 
sition, 1867; International Exbibition, Philaael- 
hia, 1876, and International Society for Relief of 
Wounded Soldiers and ‘Sailors, Pari is. 


























Diseases of the Eye, 


400 operations for cataract have been per- 
formed at the Elmira Surgical Institute (an insti- 
tution for the treatment of Eye Diseases), by 
Dr. Up de Graff. Send for The Bistoury,—a med- 
ical journal, giving results in Jast 50 cases. Ad- 
dress: Thad 8. Up de Graff, M.D., Elmira, N.Y. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Tyves, “Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Printing Presses, etc. Biocks for Engravers. 
Pattern Letters for Machinists. 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CQO.,, 

110 Fulton and 16 and 18 D»*eh sSts.. New York 








25 GENTS and 3 cent stamp for 33 beautifu 
e hromo Curds, or 50 — or 50 White and 
20 Samples, with name, B urn Mail, T how: 





6 10c. and 8 ct. stamp. 25 Styles Fun Cards 
Saraples, 6. My Dowd & Cov Bristol, rc 


gands say: “ Surprised at ete 2 bevut 
W. C. CABNUN, Box 279, Boston, Maas 








$7.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 





ASON & HAMLI 
CABINET ORGANS. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 


FOUR 
WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS 


aris, ‘Vienna, Santiago, 


1867; 1873; 1875; 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


Oncy Organs assignep Finst Rank at Centenntac. 
Great variety of styles at prices which would be impossible for 
work uf such excellence without wneg qualed facilities for manufacture. 
EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES 


Ive osteys soubie epee yraene 
F tremulan 1 00 
ive oauan tnt aon “stops, 
with voix celeste, 1 14 
Seld also for monthly or quarterly payments, or rented until 
rent pays. A superior organ may now be purchased by the easy 
payment of $7.20 per quarter for ten quarters, Catalogues free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO. 
154 Tremont St. 25 Union Sq. 250 Wabash Ave, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


,| tise very Custom Shirts made to moneare. 
The Lg | beat, 6 fur #9, delivered free every where 
Keep’s Patent Partly- ‘Made Dress Shirts, 

The very best, 6 for $7, delivered free everywhere 
An elegant Set of Gold plate collar and sleeve 
Buttons given with each half dozen Keep’s shirts. 
Samples and full directions maiied free. 
Merchants supplied at a small commission on cust. 
Trade circulars mailed free on application. 

Keep Manutacturing Co., 165 Mercer st., New York. 


IFLES, SHUOT-GUNS, REVOL VERS. 
sent C.O.D. tor examination, all charges paid. 
No risk; no humbug. Write for Catalogue. Ad- 














cress: Great Western Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa, 





THE FAMIL Y WASH BLUE 


BARLOW’S D.S. WILITBERGER 
INDIGO BLUE | 233 N. 2d py 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Something New 


IN WALL | PAPER! 


WASHABLE PAPERS, can be washed with 
soap and water. Is superior to painted walls. Call 
and examine for yourself. Also the largest as- 
sortment of tine Mica, Damask, Satin, and orvi- 


“y WALL PAPER 


and FRESCO BORDERS in the city, comprising 
all the Eastlake Designs. Als» a large Stock of 
Window shades and Fixtures, nssels, 
Picture Cord, Etc., at the Lowest Prices. 
The Washabie Papers are FOR SALE ONLY by 
GEHKEORGE ELEORD, 


House, Sign and Fresco Painter and Paper Hanger. 


506 Fulton Street, 506 


Between Bond 8t. and Hanover Place, Brooklyn, 
Se | TRADE SUPPLIED. 


- MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau. 


29 Concord Street, between Fulton and 
Washington Streets, Brooklyn, 
Family help of all kinds. We do not promise 
perfection, but try to select good women for do- 
mestic service without regard to nationality or 

religion. N.B.—Wet Nurses supplied. 

















OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A tine 1s- 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and No. 146 “ate Street, Chicago. 


HARDING & CO. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


FINE 


BOOTS & SHOES 


317 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

The largest and finest assortment in the city of 
LADIES’ FRENCH SLIPPERS 
(Sandals, Box-toes, and Plain,) 
NEWPORT TIES AND SARATOGA BUTTON. 
Also, a large assortment of 
EASY HOUSE SLIPPERS. 


Highest class Centennial Meda! and Diploma 
awarded the Patent Seamless Button Boot, 
our Specialty, full lines of which we have always 
on hand. 

GENTS’ AND BOYS’ 
Fine Gaiters and Low Shoes, 


A large assortment. 


HARDING & CO., 


317 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


E. D. BURT & , CO., 
287 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 
General Assortment of 
BOOTS & SHOES 
Headquarters for E. C. BURT’s 


FINE SHOES. 


Orders solicited from the Country. Goods sent oy 
mal! On receipt of price. 


§@™” Price List furnished on application, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vout. XVI, No. 2. 
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Alymouth 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


wlpit. 





PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON.* 

WE thank thee that thou hast permitted us, O Lord our 
God, to call thee our Father. We rejoice that thou hast in 
thyself a purity, a wisdom anda love such as belong to no 
earthly estate. Our springs of affection are small and feeble 
is their outflow ; but thou art infinite, and the outflow of thy 
nature is beyond all thought. And if in us, we being imper- 
fect and sinful, affection is so strong and so bright and so 
beautiful, what must be love in thee? and what must be life 
within the circle of its display? and what must they be who 
breathe it as an atmosphere and are blessed by it in over- 
measure as it flows abundantly beyond all our conception? 
We rejoice in the plenitude and the glory of thy heart. 

And now we bring to thee ourselves. We bring all our 
dearest things. We bring our children and our friends and 
our friendships. We leave them in thy presence, to be made 
dearer and more sacred by thy thought of them and of usin 
them. 

We pray this morning that thou wilt accept the offerings 
which thy servants have brought before thee—the dedication 
of their little ones: not to alienate and put them out of their 
possession, but to consecrate them and hold them in a greater 
sanctity, since they are given away to thee and since they 
return to them with a divine benefaction. We pray that 
their lives and their health may be precious in thy sight. Or, 
if they are early to be taken from these arms of love and 
nourishing care, we pray that thy grace may go with the sor- 
row and sanctify it. 

We pray not only for those who stand in our midst to-day 
and ask for sympathy in the care and watch of their children, 
but for all whose children are among us, for all who belong 
to this great congregation. Shine with the light of thy face 
into every housebold, and brinx utter peace into their midst 
and abide there, so that the spirit of confusion, of ignorance 
and of every evil, so that all lowness of life, may be expelled, 
and give place to the light and glory of thy presence. We 
pray that thou wilt vouchsafe that thy servants who are 
ordained as priests and priestesses in the households may 
have daily communion with God, that the channels of their 
inward life and spiritual understanding may be biessed and 
may be tilled day by day. 

We pray that thou wilt grant to all that are young those 
sacred impulses, that inspiration, that watch, that care and 
that training which shall bring them up to a noble manhood. 
We beseech of thee, O Lord our God, that thou wilt grant 
that, as one by one the places are vacated of those whose 
service is ended, there may be those who shall fill them again 
and fill them more worthily, with greater fidelity, with more 
devotion, and with a clearer conception of the will of God 
than we have shown. 

Bless, we pray thee, all thy servants who are in perplexity 
and anxiety in regard to their children, their pupils and 
their wards. Give wisdom to those who manage for others. 
Give them purity. Give them clarity of vision. Give them 
patience and long-suffering. Give them confidence in God 
that all things shall work together for good. 

We pray that thou wilt bless our schools—the superintend- 
ents, the officers, the teachers, and ail the classes apd pupils. 
We pray that those who are gathering in the neglected and 
the outcast may themselves be made recipients of thy very 
inmost Spirit; and as thou didst go forth to seek and save 
the lost, so in thy spirit may they go forth to seek and save 
the lost. 

Pour out, we beseech of tnee, thy spirit upon this congre- 
gation in all its services. We pray that thou wilt bless those 
that go forth to be absent fora time; and wherever they are, 
may they carry a blessing. 

Be with thy servants+ who go forth at their Master’s call 
to meet in communicn and counsel tar away. May the 
Spirit of God accompany them. May they be kept asin the 
hollow of thy band; may they be fed and filled with all 
divine wisdom; and may they retura again better able to 
bless their flocks than they have hitherto been. 

We pray that thou wilt bless the communion of thy saints 
everywhere, and all honest endeavors that are made among 
men to reconcile thy servants with each other, and to bring 
to pass universal peace and love. May thy kingdom come 
everywhere, and may thy will be done on earth as it is done 
in heaven. 

We ask it for Christ’s sake. 

* Immediately following the baptism of cnildren. 

+ Members of the Pan-Presbyterian Council at Edinburgh. 


Amen. 





SERMON.* 
GRIEVING THE SPIRIT. 

‘** Grieve not the holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed 

unto the day of redemption.’’—EPu. iv., 30. 
rT \HIS passage is addressed to the disciples of 
Christ, not as members of a church, not as 
an organized assembly, not as technically differ- 
ent from all the world, and not as if there were 
resting upon them any obligations that did not 
rest upon universal mankind. It is sometimes 
said, in regard to Scripture, *‘ Ah! that was ad- 
dressed to Christians, and not to sinners ;” but 
whatever is addressed, in the New Testament, to 
a Christian is addressed to a sinner ; for there are 
no Christians that are not sinners. It speaks to 
those that are living in their sins, if they will take 
it and appropriate it in the same way in which 
the Christian does. In short, there is no distine- 
tion between the truths that belong to the Chris- 
tian and those that belong to the unchristian, or 
not Christian, except that the one will not take, 
and the other will) The grace, the hope, the 
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prayer, the stimulation, which belongs to any is 
open to all, and is applicable to all, although the 
greater part may not take it. 

Here the apostle is dehorting, right and left, 
from their dangers, these who are attempting to 
live the life that is in Christ Jesus, and exhorting 
them to beware of grieving the divine Spirit. 

Now, grief is an inflection, not of the intellect, 
nor of the conscience. Still less is it an inflection 
of the lower passions. It belongs to love, it is a 
state of love; and when we are exhorted not to 
grieve the Spirit of God the implication is, by the 
very term “grieve,” that the attitude of God 
toward us is one of unintermitting love. It there- 
fore presents the guardianship, the guidance and 
the fostering care of God around us, and exhorts 
us not to trespass upon that spirit of kindness 
and of love and of helpfulness. 

Now, we are accustomed to hear this passage, 
and others like it, handled as if they applied 
especially to those who have been under the gen- 
eral ministration of the gospel, but who refuse to 
listen to the terms of salvation ; and men have 
been shown how they grieved God by hardness of 
heart, by indulgence in temper, by various appe- 
tites and passions, and by all forms of opposi- 
tion, hatefulness and hating in their souls. And 
surely it is applicable to all such cases. It is ap- 
plicable to the whole range of possibilities by 
which men may grieve the fostering love and care 
of God. 

But there are certain aspects which belong to 
Christians distinctively, in the sense that they are 
endeavoring, as those who are not Christians are 
not, to build up in themselves the new kingdom ; 
to develop a Christian manhood in themselves ; 
and there are certain ways in which, by their con- 
science, their earnestness, their aspiration, and 
their sense of personal responsibility, they are 
liable to grieve the Spirit of God. 

Setting aside, therefore, altogether, this morn- 
ing, from our contemplation, the ordinary meth- 
ods which we are dehorted from, I shall confine 
my attention to those more subtle and less sus- 
pected ways in which Christians, in their endeav- 
ors to act Christianly, are liable to grieve the 
Spirit of God, 

It is not extravagant, I think, to say that no 
persons can grieve the Spirit of God as Christians 
can. No man who is not converted, and who 
therefore stands outside of vow and covenant and 
love and fidelity in Christ Jesus, can grieve the 
Spirit of God as a disciple of Christ can. 

No person in this world can grieve you as your 
own companion can, or as your own children can. 
There are many places where an enemy may 
strike and hurt and bruise; but there are no 
thrusts that are so unendurable as those that 
come from the hand of love; and when a friend 
abuses friendship it is one of the hardest things 
in the world to bear. 

In considering this subject, we are to put our- 
selves in the attitude of dear children of God that 
believe him to be in the full exercise of divine 
compassion, and of love so tender, so various, so 
infinite, as quite to surpass all description by 
human language, all suggestion of analogy, all 
human experience ; and we are to see how, in 
dealing with such am one, Christians are liable 
to take grounds, to entertain thoughts, to experi- 
ence feelings, and to cherish emotions, which are 
especially offensive to love. 

In the first place, a view of God held practically 
by us which amounts to a belief that he is a criti- 
cal and a watching Being isa grief to him. It is 
said that ‘* perfect love casteth out fear.” Perfect 
love certainly casts out suspicion of this kind. 
We are to interpret the divine nature from what 
we know of the highest forms and developments 
of human nature in its best moods and relations ; 
and there is nothing that would be more offensive 
to you or to me than to be supposed by our chil- 
dren to be of a critical, watching nature, always 
spying, always alert, always thinking of each 
particular thing, to see whether it was not blame- 
worthy. Conduct which implies the belief that 
God is a Being who watches you with the pre- 
sumption that you will do wrong if you have a 
chance ; attributing to God that kind of espionage 
which takes’ it for granted that you cannot be 
trusted—that is offensive to the Divine mind. I do 
not say that persons declare that God is such an 
one ; but I say that, what is worse, persons act as 
if they felt that they were under the eye of a sus- 
picious God who was watching every act and 
motive of his creatures. There are many honest, 


earnest, solemn-minded men, who keep themselves 
under condemnation, as if all the time God were 
looking at every deed, feeling, or impulse of 
theirs, and as if he had no confidence in them at 








all; and they go about subjecting themselves to 
an unwholesome introverted inspection. 

There was a time, which I recollect, when Prof. 
Hitchcock delivered to the students of Amherst 
College a series of lectures on Dyspepsia, being 
himself an archdyspeptic. He taught them that 
they should weigh out their food, and that so 
many ounces of such and such elements was a 
suitable meal for a robust man; and forthwith 
there was a buying of scales, and a weighing of 
bread and meat; and suspicions were excited in 
the minds of the young men as to what each organ 
of digestion was doing ; and dyspeptics broke out 
on every side; and some of them never got over 
it. They had no confidence in their stomachs, 
and felt that they could not trust them; and 
watching took the place of that forgetfulness 
which is so favorable to the health of the body. 

You know what the parental feeling is, or ought 
to be, in regard tothe child. It is better that the 
parent should trust the child, knowing that it 
will do wrong sometimes, than to undertake to 
earry the child past all danger by distrusting him 
and watching him. Reposing confidence in a 
child is as desirable in the development of moral 
qualities as in the development of physical 
qualities. 

Never did a child learn to walk without falling 
down. Falling down is a part of the way in 
which children learn to walk. Never did a child 
learn to speak all at once. Making mistakes in 
language, in pronunciation, in grammar, in the 
application of words, is the very condition of 
learning tospeak. And never was a human being 
created as mankind were created, and put into 
this world as God put us into this world, with 
limitations and ignorance, that he was not‘obliged 
to find out right and wrong by stumbling and by 
making mistakes. The liability to error was put 
into the creation of men. They were created 
with the necessity of finding oat the true course 
in many things, not by intuition, but by experi- 
ment, little by little. Stumbling and tripping are 
indispensable to the very condition of human ex- 
istence in this life. 

Now, to suppose that God makes men, and puts 
them in that condition, and then stands and 
watches them to see what they do, and writes 
down their faults and shortcomings, never trust- 
ing them, but always keeping them under his eye, 
and making a record of the things in which they 
go astray—that is to misjudge the divine nature, 
and to grieve God’s Spirit. Ido not say that any- 
body addresses him, saying, ‘‘O thou great spy” ; 
men would be shocked if an interpretation like 
that were put upon their words or conduct ; but 
they treat themselves as if God were such an one 
as I have described ; and the way in which they 
treat themselves is an indication of what they 
think of God. 

If I go into a household, and a child makes 
some mistake, and smiles and rectifies it, and 
scarcely looks up; if in a moment of haste or 
forgetfulness it does something that has been 
forbidden, and chides itself, but hever glances 
about as though in fear, I say, ‘‘That child has 
been brought up in an atmosphere of love and 
trust, and has been taught that the parent is deal- 
ing generously and trustfully with it”; but if, 
going into a household, I see a child drop a cup, 
and start, and look alarmed, and tremble with 
dread, I know what has happened before. I 
know the sort of discipline that child has beén 
used to. When I see a child that does not speak 
wrong without shuddering, that does not dare to 
make a mistake, that is afraid to put his foot upon 
the beautiful furniture (which it is infinitely more 
desirable to keep polished than it is to treat the 
children well) and that would not for anything 
carry dirt where it ought not to be (in a regime 
that thinks dust is a great deal worse than distrust, 
unfaith and cruelty); when I see a child whose 
eye, when it has made a slip, turns wildly around, 
and whose blood comes quick, I know that child 
has been treated in such a way that it feels itself 
to be watched and overmatched, and is afraid. 

But this imputation, which is usually true in 
regard to parents, is false in regard to God, who 
never watched in any sense except that in which 
the mother watches when her foot is on the 
cradle at midnight, and the child is sick, and she 
bestows on it vigilant thought and care. She is 
constantly by its side, her hand is on its pulse 
every moment, and she listens for its breath con- 
tinually. Only so does she watch it. Aud God, 
who overmasters all conception of tenderness ; 
God, who is so great and noble that if all the race 
were to gather out of themselves in their highest 
moments their rarest feelings of love and self- 
sacrifice and pour them all into one bosom, and 
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lift that up, it would be but a dwarf by the side 
of the eternal Heart; God, whose name is love, 
and whose attributes of love move in oceanic cur- 
rents greater than all the atmosphere—do not you 
suppose he is grieved by men who are attempting 
to live a Christian life, and who think they are 
Christians, but who are all the time afraid of 
what he will think of them, and who act as if he 
were a kind of mousing spy? How would you 
like to be treated so? How would you like to 
have your wife treat you so? How would you 
like to have your child treat you so?) How would 
you like to have your friend, to whom you had 
given every testimony of affectionate and disin- 
terested kindness, treat you so? Could anything 
grieve you more than to be treated so by those 
you love and whom you are continually endeav- 
oring to serve ? 

Closely connected with this is another cause of 
grief to the Spirit—namely, the conception of an 
excitable and supersensitive God, who is easily 
hurt. J have been speaking of one that was 
watchful and suspicious. I now speak of one 
who is readily affected by little things and quick 
to take an affront. 

The Scripture representations of God as ‘ jeal- 
ous” are not to be taken in the human sense or in 
the sense which we have learned to associate with 
that term by human experience. We are not to 
understand that he is easily excitable. Certainly 
we are not to suppose that he is grieved so easily 
as I was taught, especially in times of revival, to 
believe he was, when men were under solemn 
impressions and when the truth was brought to 
bear with uncommon force upon them. Oh, how 
like a knell from the other life, under the preach- 
ing of Mr. Nettleton, Mr. Finney, and great and 
good men like them, came those terrific warnings, 
‘*See that you grieve not the Spirit of God. He 
is striving with you. Take care of your thought. 
Oh, what if you should go home and fall into jest 
and merriment, and wake in the morning and find 
that God’s Spirit had been grieved, and grieved 
by you’ Itisa horrible thought !” 

But what kind of a God does that imply ? What 
kind of a God would naturally be suggested by 
such dissuasions as these? The God of the Bible 
styles himself as longsuffering ; as full of mercy ; 
as waiting to be gracious—waiting for a chance to 
show his graciousness ; waiting as one waits about 
the door of poverty that is not yet open, to 
carry in benefaction. ‘‘The longsuffering of 
our Lord,” says the apostle, ‘is salvation.” 
Everywhere he represents himself as being a 
God of patience—infinite, endless patience ; bear- 
ing our sins; that is, bearing with them and 
bearing them, both. We are taught that he waits, 
and waits, and waits, with infinite patience and 
gentleness, seeking the opportunity to save men. 
Aud yet, this view of God represents him as being 
so sensitive that if he were touched he would fly 
intoa passion. It, as it were, likens him to a sen- 
sitive leaf, that, if you put your hand on it, snaps, 
and seems irritable. 

But is such the nature of our God? Isita na- 
ture that becomes a being of high and noble 
attributes, or that such a being would delight to 
be supposed to possess? Would a mother feel 
happy to have her child always treat her as if she 
had no forbearance, no power of seeing fault 
upon fault, failure upon failure, imperfection 
upon imperfection, even wrong upon wrong, and 
yet being able to bear it for the sake of the love 
which she has for the child? And would God be 
pleased to have his creatures cherish a sense of 
divine irritability, or, if you prefer it, divine sen- 
sibility, which made him love holiness so much 
that he could notafford to love anything that had 
not holiness? Asif holiness were anything but a 
rational, intelligent, mental condition! As if it 
were anything but symmetry and perfectness of 
thought and feeling in the living subject! And 
as though God could not love holiness except 
when it is abstracted from natural life! Can any- 
body conceive of a thing that it would be more 
painful to one of an opposite nature to lie under 
than such an imputation as this in the minds of 
those who knew him best, and loved him most ? 

Suppose a man whose whole distress in life is 
that he cannot do any more than he can for his 
fellow-men, and whose daily bounty bestowed 
upon others is a continuous flow of benevolence, 
should be treated as if he were an old miser, and 
should be looked upon and talked about as hard 
and selfish, his real life being estimated as just 
the opposite of that which it is? Would it not 
grieve him ? 

Now, people are shocked when this is brought 
home to them in a doctrinal form, or in a didactic 
shape ; but it is the principle upon which you ap- 
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parently act. It is that which may reasonably be 
the interpretation of your attitude toward God. 
Your treatment of him is such that it canuot be 
explained on any theory except that you regard 
him as watching and spying whatever you do or 
think or feel, and as being so sensitive that if you 
do not carry yourself just so he will go off and 
hide his face from you. 

There is misconception among wen in regard to 
the hiding of God’s face. God does not go away 
from us; we go away from him. Our sins come 
between us and him, and hide him from us. They, 
as it were, form a cloud between usand him. But 
God is perpetually present with us, though by 
reason of our sins we cannot see him. In the 
divine mind there is a continual solicitude of love 
forus. The thought of God toward us is one of 
longsuffering patience. The conception of God 
in that light is beautiful, and blossoms out in all 
graciousness and nobleness ; and we have no right 
to obliterate it in our thought or in our conduct. 
If we do we must needs grieve Him whose nature 
we thereby grossly misrepresent. 

Then, again, the whole realm of distrust is a 
realm in which men grieve the spirit of God. We 
are apt to distrust the providential care of God, 
and so to grieve the divine spirit. 

We should feel ourselves very much offended if 
our children manifested by their words or acts a 
suspicion or fear that we did not care for them, 
What would a mother think if in the forenoon she 
overheard her girls counseling with each other, 
and wondering whether there would be any pro- 
vision made for their dinner! What would be 
thought of children who should sit together and 
query whether their mother and father would 
think that they needed clothes for the summer 
and the winter, and discuss in the coolest manner 
their affairs on the theory that their parents 
would overlook them and forget them, and form 
their own plans upon the ground that there wasa 
necessity for it ? 

Now, we are commanded by our Lord Jesus 
Christ to take no anxious thought, to have no 
painful, paralyzing solicitude, as to what we shall 
eat or drink, or wherewithal we shall be clothed. 
If he had lived in our day he would have said, 
‘*Do not worry about where you shall get work, 
or how you shall get the money with which to buy 
bread and coal, and pay your rent, and provide 
for your household.” We are commanded to take 
no wincing thought, no girding thought, no hurt- 
ing thought about the future. We are todo what 
we can, and trust for the rest. God takes eare of 
the birds, he takes care of the flowers, he takes 
eare of all creation, and he will take care of us. 
Therefore we ought not to be discomfited nor dis- 
couraged, 

The trouble is that when men are hungry, and 
go to God, they ask, not for a piece of bread, but 
for a whole oven-full of cake. Men are not con- 
tent that God should take care of them in his own 
way, which is a way that is sufficient for them, 
from day to day. They do not feel that they can 
afford to ‘‘go down in life,” as it is said. That 
is, they do not feel that they can afford to be elas- 
tic, so that they can adapt themselves to whatever 
circumstances may overtake them. But a man 
should learn, as the apostle said he did, ‘‘ both 
how to abound and to suffer need ’—how to vi- 
brate between fullness and lack; how to take 
abundance to-day, and not be hurt by it, and how 
to suffer circumscription and Joss to-morrow, and 
not care; how to maintain the treasure of man- 
hood, as something better than eating or drinking 
or clothes. We go to God asking that he will 
keep us where we are. A man goes to God and 
says, “‘I am worth a million dollars, and I fear 
that five hundred thousand dollars of it will be 
swamped: grant that I may not lose that half a 
million.” Do you suppose God will hear and answer 
such a prayer as that ? You can pray for exemption 
from the loss of money as much as you please; but 
do not worry about it; do not care whether you 
lose it or not ; and then see how it will be. If a 
man is so tied up to half a million dollars that his 
life consists in that more than in virtue or in duty 
to God and man, it is high time that it was taken 
away from him, for he is an idolator; but if a 
man prays for a continuance of the same pros- 
perity which he has enjoyed, and heis in such a 
state of mind that he can sincerely say, ‘‘ Not my 
will but thine be done; if it is best that it should 
be taken from me, take it ; I am willing to accept 
whatever thou seest to be good,” then it is possi- 
ble that the Lord can afford to leave it with him. 
At any rate, if it is taken from him it will not 
harm him. 

Men are brought continually into exigencies ; 
some are brought into exigencies about little 





things, and some about whole states of life; they 
are often brought into great distress, and anxiety 
is pictured on their faces, and their whole aspect 
is one of sadness; and when you come to look 
into the cause of their trouble you find that it is 
the things that perish—and that too when the 
Master has said, ‘‘ Take no thought for the mor- 
row; for the morrow shall take thought for the 
things of itself.” ‘‘ Your heavenly Father know- 
eth that ye have need of all these things. But 
seek ye first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness”—duty, manliness, hope, trust, courage, 
activity, heroism, endurance. Do not be droning 
and moaning about material comforts, but strive 
after those real, abiding soul-elements which go 
to make up manhood. Do not slink out from 
under your obligations in life. Stand in your 
place, whatever your trouble may be, knowing 
tbat God loves you and is never so near you as 
when you are in trouble and that he never has so 
many tender thoughts of you as when he is carry- 
ing you through discipline. 

I never used to think that my father loved me 
when he whipped me; but since I have whipped 
my own children when I loved them I have under- 
stood it. At the time it was not joyous, but 
grievous ; but afterward it wrought out the peace- 
able fruit of righteousness. I have learned that 
a person may inflict pain with love. It is hard 
for a teacher to say to a pupil, ‘‘ You shall have 
no recess, you shall not go out and play with your 
companions, till that lesson is learned ;” but it is 
sometimes necessary that it should be said by the 
teacher to the pupil, in order to bring out the 
power that is in the pupil. The teacher says, 
‘“*I do not want to hurt you, or make you un- 
happy, but it is needful. that you should learn 
that lesson, it is essential to your own good that 
you should learn it, and you shad/ learn it, or I 
will know the reason why ;” and this may be said 
in love for the pupil. 

If then God is developing in men heroism of 
manliness, nay, divinity of manliness; if he is 
building them for himself, and like himself, that 
they may be partakers of his holiness, what busi- 
ness have they to shrink, to whine, to pity them- 
selves, and to grieve the Spirit of God’ And yet 
here is a place where Christians, almost without a 
thought of sin, carry pain to the very Bosom of 
love. 

There is another way in which we are liable 
continually to distress God and to grieve the Spirit 
of divine love, where we maintain a state of mind 
which implies that God is very reluctant to for- 
give that which is wrong, that which we know to 
be wrong, and that for which we suffer as wrong. 
In the first place, we go to God with our conscious 
sins and with our confessions, and we plead with 
him as if he were an exceedingly bard master. 
The prayers of Christians are to a very large ex- 
tent a slander upon God’s disposition. Oh, what 
prayers we do hear offered up! What learned 
discourses some men utter in prayer! How sur- 
prised they must be up there to learn facts that 
are stated to them in the prayers of Christians on 
earth ! How logical are the arguments and the 
deductions that are given in these preaching 
prayers! How little are they like conversation, 
like communion between Father and children ! 

Then the pleading prayers of many Christians— 
the whole tone of them is that of a suppliant 
beggar. Many prayers have what is called ‘‘the 
holy tone.” I call it the whining tone of mendi- 
cancy. A map speaks in a manly way to his fellow 
men, to his companions ; but the moment he comes 
to address God his manner is all changed, and be 
goes from the depths of doleful solemnity to the 
heights of deliquescent piety in a tone of abject 
pleading, pleading, pleading. I do not think God 
ever enjoys seeing an unmanly humility. 

I have a hound on my place which I| think well 
of except when he comes to me, and lies down on 
his back, and rolls over, and querls up his legs in 
most distressing humility and obsequiousness. 1 
certainly do not like this in a dog; and if I hada 
child that came to me so, I would send him off 
with a different thought very quick. 

Now do you suppose it is agreeable to the 
grandeur, the honor, the sensibility or the love of 
the All-Father, that men should come creeping 
up to his feet, and plead in such an abject state 
of mind as implies that he ueeds to be placated ; 
that he needs to be coaxed, that he needs to be 
persuaded ? 

There is an old millionaire in your neighbor- 
hood. He is very close ; it is hard to get anything 
out of him ; but you must have a thousand or ten 
thousand dollars of his money for some important 
object; and you lay traps for him; you induce 
other persons to go with you to see him; you 
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touch him in his weak points ; he opens up gradu- 
ally ; little by little you approach the subject of 
his giving money ; and when you make known to 
him the object of your visit, it brings a black 
eloud upon his face; but you tell him what a 
generous thing it wiJl be, what a good thing it is 
to be generous, and what is thought and said of 
generous men; and he like everybody else loves 
to be considered what he knows he is not; and at 
last you get from him about half as much as you 
hoped to get, and are glad to have suceeeded so 
well. 

That treatment way ao fora stingy old miser ; 
but is that the way to treat God? And I put it 
to your consciousness, whether, if your prayers 
were logically interpreted, if the tone, the matter, 
the manner, the method of them were taken into 
account, they would not imply that God was the 
most inexorable, the hardest to change, the least 
easy to be entreated, of any being in existence— 
and that because you had done wrong, and were 
unworthy ? Such treatment is disorderly, it is 
immoral, in the higher sphere of morals; and in 
the spiritual realm it is degrading. And it is here 


‘as much as anywhere that men need to have 


preached to them the gospel, ‘‘Grieve not the 
holy Spirit of God.” 

There is still another way in which men grieve 
the Spirit of divine love. It springs from the 
morbid conditions of a superseusitive conscience 
under bad instruction. We are, in our teach- 
ing, endeavoring to give men’s consciences more 
power ; we are attempting to give more intensity 
of conscience to those who are deficient in this 
element ; but such is the foolishness of preaching 
that we are breaking down anotherclass of people 
whose consciences are too imperious and too sen- 
sitive by reason of their education ; and through 
excess of conscience they are driven in a direc- 
tion which implies slander and wrong against 
God; as where one has, or thinks he has, com- 
mitted asin, and thereafter, during his whole life, 
will not dismiss the gloom, the remorse and the 
sorrow which he feels on account of that sin. 

When, in that matchless exhibition of divine 
purity and beauty of pity, the Master stood in 
the temple, and before him, crouching, in dis- 
closed shame, the woman was silent, her hideous 
enemies were vocal, and said, ‘‘ Master, Moses 
said that any woman taken in adultery should be 
stoned ; what sayest thou ?” If there ever was a 
case in the whole round of experience that might 
have been perplexing to a man who desired to 
show pity to an offender on a point where univer- 
sal human society was sensitive and condemna- 
tory, that was it; but he lifted himself up, and 
said to them, turning upon them eyes that were 
to them like lightning, ** Let him that is without 
sin awong you cast the first stone ;” and, begin- 
ning at the largest and noblest, they slunk away, 
one by one, till he was left with the woman alone. 
And then came forth, not the divine as a Judge— 
that bad passed ; but the divine asa Restorer ; and 
he said to ber, ‘‘ Woman, where are thine accus- 
ers? Hath no man condemned thee?’ She said, 
‘*“No man, Lord.” ‘‘ Neither'do I. Go; sin no 
more.” That was all. And new life dawned on 
the horizon of her soul. 

Ob that that life had been written ! Oh that there 
should be so many instances that come to the sur- 
face with a rare touch of divine beanty, and with 
but that touch, and, like a bubble, burst, so that 
we see no more of them! In this case Christ said, 
‘*I forgive you ; sin no more, and be as if thou 
hadst never sinned” ; and she went away with the 
holy aspersion, with the blessed washing of the 
Holy Ghost upon her soul.‘f!And yet, bow many 
there are who have been caught in the same 
transgression, and who feel that by folding sack- 
eloth about them, by eating moldy bread and 
drinking bitter water, by a copious effusion of 
tears through years, by withdrawing from human 
society, by every maceration and misery that they 
can bring upon themselves, that they are expiat- 
ing an offense which God expiates by the cleans- 
ing word, ‘‘I forgive yon; go; only sin no more”! 
How mapy novels turn, to the admiration of fool- 
readers, on tasks, on penances, crosses, borne by 
persons who have gone wrong, to expiate offenses 
they have long ago atoned for! How do men sit 
on the edge of burned-out craters of passion, 
moaning, and saying their prayers, and bewailing 
their past transgressions! Asif God needed any 
exhibition of such soul sorrow! I have known 
persons who had sinned in things most trifling, 
without a purpose or a desire to do wrong, and on 
whom the after-thought of what they bad done 
rested as a sun eclipsed that never would come 
eut of eclipse, and who, at every depression of 
health or change of fortune, said, ‘‘It is the hand 
of God upon we, to punish me for my sin.” But 

what an implication that is in regard to the char- 
eter of Him who died that men might go free 
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from sin; that they might be released from the 
power of grief; that they might come out from 
the bondage of guilt, and have it washed away 
forever! Hear him say, in the gospel of the Old 
Testament,—for the Old Testament is a gospel, 
now that we look at it in the light of the New 
Testament—‘‘I will never again make mention of 
your transgression.” That is forgiveness. When 
men forgive they keep back something with which 
they may now and then remind the recipient of 
their forgiveness of the wrong that he has com- 
mitted, and so wound his feelings ; but God says, 
‘*When I forgive I never throw up again the 
thing that I nave forgiven. When I forgive I 
wipe out all the past.” In one place he says, ‘‘I 
will cast your sins into the sea ; and as a millstone 
they shall sink.” That is the way of God with 
men; and, when such is the infinite beauty, the 
inimitable tenderness, the wonderful gentleness, 
the more than maternal care, of divine love (a 
love that suffers more in making suffering reme- 
dial than the sufferer himself does), are we to go 
about with our old sins done up in a napkin, 
as it were, as if the nature and the administration 
of God were devoid of the spirit of forgiveness? 
But men are helped to do this by the uncharita- 
bleness of human society. Has a man violated 
the law of society? Society says to him, ‘* You 
never shall stand as if you had not done it.” Has 
a man betrayed trust ? Society says to him, ‘‘ You 
never shall have trust putinto your hands again.” 
It is easier for a man to say to a mountain, ‘‘ Be 
removed, and thrown into the sea,” and have it 
done, than for a man, having offended an organic 
law of society, to be pat back as if he bad not 
done it. It is not until you reach the throne of 
the Highest ; it is not until you have arrived at 
the court of absolute holiness ; it is not until you 
come to Him who suffers rather than see others 
suffer, that you hear the word ‘‘Go; sin no more ; 
your transgressions are all forgiven and forgot- 
ten.” 

I ask you then, my dear brethren, whether in 
the light of these instances and illustrations there 
is not as much danger that those who think them- 
selves to be Christians, and are striving to live 
Christian lives, will grieve the Spirit of God, as 
that those who are outside of the Christian sects 
and are living in sin in their own way and by 
coarser processes (for Christians as well as others 
are living in sin) will grieve the Spirit of God? 
Men way plunge into bad society, and grieve the 
Spirit of God ; men may run into dissipation, and 
grieve the Spirit of God; and these are grievous 
offenses, and there is great danger in them; but 
the danger does not stop with such offenses nor 
with the men who commit them, for there is no 
place where a wan is more liable to grieve the 
Spirit of God than in the court of Christian ex- 
perience, and there is no other experience in 
which a man is so bound to honor and sensibility 
and delicacy in his treatment of Him who died to 
redeem his soul from destruction. 

If then there are any of you who have no trust 
and no hope in God, though you are in the church, 
and who are trying to efface your transgressions 
and are longing and praying and pleading for asense 
of the forgiveness of your sins, awake out of your 
mistaken views. If the Lord Jesus Christ were 
walking by your side, and you were communing 
with him day by day, you would not dare to treat 
him as you do now. You would not dare to say 
or do anything which implied that he did not 
care for you. You would not dare to say or do 
anything which implied that his feelings were so 
deep that you could not reach them, or that he 
was not willing to stand and suffer for you. 

When his disciples were with the Saviour on 
earth he had occasion to see stupidity, and dull- 
ness, and sordid worldliness, and coarse ambition, 
and contentions as to whoshould have supremacy 
and superiority in the kingdom which they sup- 
posed he was going to establish; and we have an 
example of how God feels toward us in the way in 
which Christ felt and demeaned bimeelf in their 
company. He took a little child and set him 
in the midst of them and said, ** Except ye be 
converted and become as little children ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” He 
washed their feet, saying, ‘Il that am your 
Lord and Master perform the most menial 
offices, that I may be an example of how you 
should serve one another.” In otber ways he 
interpreted to them the divine administration 
and the divine disposition. And is there not 
great peril in the views of God and of his dealings 
with men which are held by many Christians ? 
Men say that there is a great peril in relaxing the 
old stern views of God’s justice. It has been held 
and taught that God’s eye follows you every- 
where ; that God abhors sin so that he will not be 
pleased even with the prayer of a sinner; that 
God does this thing and that thing which would 
be considered as despicable in a human being. 
All manner of acerb and astounding views have 
been preached of God; and is it not time that 
they should go back to the owls and bats from 
whence they came, and that the Saviour of the 
world, who bore our sins and by whose stripes we 
are healed, should be brought forth in such full- 
ness at last as that his own disciples should recog- 
nize him and treat him with sensibility, with 
trust, with hope, with joyful love; as that men, 
in the influence which he has over their emanci- 
pated souls, may see what power.is given to bim ; 
and as that in their gladness, though they are not 
free from sorrow, they may see chat there is 
rescue, relief and salvation in that name in which 
we all believe, on which we rely, and which we 
love, but which we bear too often only to disgrace 
it, while we should always bear it to adorn and 
glorify it. 








PERSONAL. 

—Hon. Benjamin Rush, of Philadelphia, died in an 
omnibus in London, July 5, from disease of the heart. 

—Rev. Llewellyn ‘D. Bevan, LL.B., may now write 
D.D. after his name, thanks to Rutgers Female Col- 
lege. 

—Rev. Joseph Walker, of Andover, will preach the 
coming year at the Congregational Church, South 
Franklin, Mass. 

—Rev. Samuel Colcord’s Chickering Hall services 
have closed until September to allow repairs to be 
made on the hall. 

—Prof. Leverrier, the French astronomer, is feeling 
the effect of twenty years of unceasing mental labor. 
He is seriously ill. 

—Ex-President Woolsey of Yale has been elected 
one of the executive committee of the international 
code committee. 

—Miss Kate Field is writing a series of letters in a 
London paper to an imaginary friend in New York, 
which are meeting severe criticism. 

—Choukichee is a Chinese giant now on exhibition 
in Virginia City, Nevada. He is 7 feet 9 inches high, 
weighs 412 pounds, and differs from other large people 
in being ill-tempered. 

—The Earl of Aberdeen is to preside over the Social 
Science Congress of Great Britain. He succeeds the 
Marquis of Lothian, who succeeded the Earl of Rosc- 
bery, all young Scotch peers. 

—The Greenback party in Maine hassubsided into a 
Silver Dollar party and nominated the Rev. H. C. 
Munson, pastor of the Universalist Church at Skow- 
hegan, as its candidate for Governor. 

—Mr. P. T. Barnum says that when he visited Eng- 
land he acquired the habit of taking an occasional 
glass of wine. But 12 years after he broke all bis wine 
bottles, and has been a temperance man for 30 years. 

—Dr. Thos. Guard, of the Howard St. Church, San 
Francisco, has lectured on ‘ Ingersoll and the Bible.”’ 
According to the “California Christian Advocate,” 
there was very little of Ingersoll left when the lecture 
ended. 

—Oliver Perry, aged 73 years, and an inmate of the 
San Quentin prison, California, says he sailed on the 
“Osprey” in 1854 and remembers one of the crew 
called ‘* Teck,’ or * Tick,’ who may have been “ the 
Claimant.” 

—Lady Strangford, after a six months’ acquaintance 
with Bulgarian hospitals, says that the Turkish soldier 
as a patient is more easily managed and much more 
grateful than the soldiers of other nationalities with 
whom she has had to deal. 

—The Virginia citizen is forbidden by law to cap- 
ture a mocking-bird except on his own premises and 
for his own use (that is, not to be sold) for six years 
to come. Looks as if some one was trying to corner 
the mocking-bird market. 

—John Nelson, the contemporary and friend of Dr. 
Adam Clarke, and the oldest Methodist minister in 
Ireland, died recently at the advanced age of 94. He 
was baptized by Jobn Wesley during his last visit to 
Ireland, and was greatly esteemed. 

—Bishop Maurice de Palais, of the diocese of Vin- 
cennes, died June 28 of apoplexy. The bishop went 
to Vincennes when the town—the first white settle- 
ment in Indiana—was quite small, and he worked 
among the Indians and white settlers for several years. 

—Artemas Martin, of Erie, Pa., who recently re- 
ceived the honorary degree of A. M. from Yale, is a 
self-educated market-gardener, aged forty-two, and 
an accomplished mathematician. He has accumulated 
a Jarge and valuable library of mathematical works 
and is a regular contributor to various publications 
at home and abroad. 

—The respectable inhabitants of Woodstock (Com.) 
are in danger of becoming bald-headed in attempts to 
find out why they were picked out to receive at short 
range all of this unhappiness about the Administra- 
tion. They should feel around carefully and see if 
there is not an advertisement of something or other 
on their backs.—{Tribune. 

—The Rev. Samuel S. Davis, D.D., died at Summer- 
ville, near Augusta, Ga., June 21, in the eighty-fourth 
year of his age. Dr. Davis was for a number of years 
pastor of the Presbyterian church at Ballston Springs, 
New York, and for several years pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church at Camden, 8.C. He was at one time 
a professor in Oglethorpe College. 

—The Rev. John Stockton, D.D., was installed pastor 
of the Presbyterian church of Cross Creek, Washing- 
ton county, Pa., on the 20th day of June, 1827, and on 
Wednesday, June 20, 1877, the congregation gathered 
together to celebrate the “jubilee” of his long pastor- 
ate. After interesting services Dr. Stockton was pre- 
sented with an elegant study-chair, as a testimonial 
from his brethren, and the session of the church, by a 
representative, presented him with a fine gold-headed 
cane. 

—Lady Augusta Stanley’s interest in the West- 
minster Training School and Home for Nurses, estab- 
lished under her auspices in 1874, was so unremitting 
during her life that it has been decided, at a meeting 
in “Jerusalem Chamber,” that the most fitting 
memorial to her memory will be to place that institu- 
tion on a solid and permanent foundation. The 
numerous American friends of the Dean and Lady 
Augusta are to be allowed to assist, and contributions 
may be sent to Mr, Cyrus, W.f{Field, N.Y, 
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Financial. 








From Monday, July 2, 
July 7. 


to Saturday, 


Financial Quotations—Gold.— 
Monday. Wednesday, Saturday 
July 2. July 4. July 7. 
Gold (highest) ..... 10546 .ccceee UBM cecceeee me | 
Legat Tenders..... 94.91 ....06. 9 OL 


Government Bonds.— 
(Most of these figures mee the higbest nomina!) 
rates.) 


-ecceees 1 
% 


seeeees a) 


Sixes, 1881. r. 














currency sixes. ae 123% : 


Bids for State Bonds. 





Alabama 5s, * N. . ° - 
vu ’ N. ° oe -_ 
do N. s oo = 
do N.Y. 68. G. —. = 
do N.Y. 68, G.L., 1891... 119 
do saint N.Y. fis, G.L. 1892. . 119 

Ark. tis, tunded N.Y. 68, G.L. 1803... 119 

do 7s. ya ee 4 N.Y. 56. G.L. W876... — 

do 78, M. & 1 4 N.C. Ju — 
do is, L. R-P.BAN, 4 N, C. i7% 

do 7s, M. O. &R... 4 N&O 66 

078, ATK.U. BR... 4 N 66 

Connecticut 6s.... 108 NC 47 

GOs DBacaccas, -ss0n0 wi N. 47 

10 78. new vonds. 105% ‘ 103 
do 7a, ind’sed . 104s - 

40 78, gold ponds 


Indiana 98.......06. 
Lil. coup. be, ’ 
Lil. 68. coup, 

Ill. War toan....... 
Kentucky tis...... ee 
Louisiana 68 ....... 








Rhode wana’ ee 

South Carolina 6s., 38 
a0 68,Jan.4Ju. 38 
do 6s. Avr.& Oc, 38 





do &s, L.B do F’ @ Act, "6. 38 
do 538, L.B do L.C.. "RUS .&. I. 45 
do 8s. 100 ee 40 L.C. "88. A&O 45 
do is, conso i'd. 76% d0 78 of L885..... 38 


Mich. tis, ’78. do Non-fund.b. IL 
f Tenn. ta, old 43 
10.~—CoHs, new 


a0 =«6(te, new ser... 


Go %. W..... 
Missour’ 4s. 
ao ts, 
ao fs. ’” 
L’¢ bds.due 
Funding b. "M4. 


do n.b.. 18 
ao n.b.. 
do consol 





A8vVium or U.d. '92.. 105‘ 40 ®xX. mat.coup — 
- & St.J., due "B6.. 1WD)6 do consol., 2d se. 41 
H. & St. J.. . — do deferred Saane 


N.Y. Reg. B viL.. - D. of Co. 3. Hs 1924.. 79 
N.Y.C. B’y Loan.. - do small b..... 794 
N.Y. 66. C. B.b....0 — do Regis....... — 
N.Y. 6s, C.L. 1877... — 


Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 3 days. 


yi 
London prime bankers, 4.87G4.88 4.8954 @4.89'4 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 





For the weck ending July 7, 1877. 


Kutter.—Receipts for the week were 26,824 
packages. Exports were 8,700 packages. There has 
been a good demand for finest grades, both State 
and Western butter, and prices are firmer. There 
were sales finest sour cream factory makes at 22@ 
28c.; sweet cream make 20@22c., and fresh make 
dairy tubs were quick taken at 19, 20, and 2le. 
Western butter was in large receipt, and sold 
mostly forexport. Wequote: Fine fresh cream- 
ery make, 21@22c.; fine fresh high-flavored private 
dairy, 2@2e.; fair to good fresh State butter, 
17@20c.; fresh Western mil! butter, 13@léc.; fresh 
Western common, l2@l4c. 

Cheese.—RKeceipts for the week, 74,7 boxes. 
Exports, 78,424 boxes. Cable, 52. Gold, 105%. Re- 
ceipts were less and with good export business 
our market was wel! cleared of stock at about last 
week's rates. We quote: Finest factory, 9s@9Xc., 
fair to good factory, 8%@9c.; partly skimmed 
cheese, 4@6c. 

Eggs.—There is good demand for best marks. 
Fresh eggs, 16@1%c. 

Live Poultry.—Chickens. per |b., 16@18¢e., Fowls 
12@13e.; roosters, 6@8c.; turkeys, li@i3c. Ducks, 
per pair, 50@75c. 

Beeswax.—Good demand; 2@3lc. 

Beans.—Good export. Inquiry for marrows, 
at quotations. Mediums, very quiet. We quote: 
Marrows, per bush., $3.50@3.70c.; mediums, $2.70@ 
2.80¢e. 

Dried Apples.—No business doing. Quotations 
nominal, Quarters, 44%@5c.; sliced, 4@5c. 





FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDs bought and sold 
in amounts to suit investors; also, Gceld, 
Silver and foreign coins: Deposits received 
in Currency or Gold, and interest allowed 
on Balances: Special attention paid to In- 
vestment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & C0., 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORE 
Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs, etc..on Commis- 
sien. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 

New YORE. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskil! 
Mountain and other creameries, 











Manhattan Savings Institution, 
NOS. 644 AND 646 BROADWAY. 
NEw YORK, June 2itb, 1877. 
FIFTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared 
the fifty-third semi-annual dividené at the rate of 
SIX PER CENT. perannum on sums of $500 and 
under, and FIVE PER CENT. on all sums over $500, 
remaining on deposit during the three or six 
months ending July Ist,in accordance with the 
ona. of the by laws. payable on and after 

ONDAY, the t6th day of the month. 

E. OWN, Presitent. 
EDW RRD SCH ELL, Treasurer. 
C. F. ALVORD, secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


New 4 Per Cent. Loan. 


UNDER AUTHORITY of « contract with the 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 


THE UNDERSIGNED hereby give notice that 
from this date, and until July 16, at 3 P.M., they 
will receive subscriptions for the 4 PER CENT. 
FUNDED LOAN of the UNITED STATES, 
in denominations as stated below, AT PAR AND 
ACCRUED INTEREST IN GOLD COIN, 

THE BONDS are redeemable after 30 years 
from July 1, 1877, and carry interest from that date, 
payable quarterly, and are exempt from the pay- 
ment of taxes or duties to the United States, as 
well as from taxation in any form by or under 
state, municipal, or local authority. 

THE INTEREST on the REGISTERED 
STOCK will be paid by check, issued by the 
TREASURER of the UNITED STATES, 
to the order of the holder, and mailed to his ad 
dress. The check is payable on presentation, 
properly indorsed, at the offices of the Treasurer 
and Assistant Treasurers of the United States. 

THE SUBSCRIPTIONS will be for COU- 
PON BONDS of $50 and $100, and REGIS- 
TERED STOCK in denominations of 850, 
$100. $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 

THE BONDs, both COUPON and REGIS.- 
TERED, will be ready for delivery July 2. 1877. 

FORMS OF APPLICATION will be fur- 
nished by the Treasurer at Washington, the As- 
sistant Treasurers at Baltimore, Boston, Chicago. 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, and San Francisco, and by the National 
Banks and bankers generally. The applications 
must specify the amount and denominations re- 
quired, and, for registered stock, the full name 
and Post Office address of the person to whom the 
bonds shall be made payable. 

TWO PER CENT. of the purchase money 
must accompany the subscription. The remainder 
may be paid at the pleasure of the purchaser, 
either at time of subscription or at any time prior 
to Oct. 16, 1877, with interest added at 4 per cent. to 
date of payment. 

THE PAYMENTS may be made in gold coin 
to the Treasurer of the United States at Washing- 
ton, or Assistant Treasurers at Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, New Orleans, and St. Louis, 
and to the Assistant Treasurer at San Francisco, 
with exchange on New York, or to either of the 
undersigned, 

TO PROMOTE THE CONVENIENCE OF 
SUBSCRIBERS, THE UNDERSIGNED 
will also receive, in lieu of coin, United States 
notes or drafts on New York, at their coin value 
on the day of receipt in the City of New York. 











AUGUST BELMONT & CO., New York. 


DREXEL, MORGAN & CO, 
J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., a 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., * 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK of the CITY 
OF NEW YORK, N.Y. 
DREXEL & CU., Philadelphia. 
JUNE I4, 1877. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 








TRADE MARK 


HAMS 


F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 


AND BREAKFAST BACON, 
264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 





NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalic seal, attached to the string, as in the cut. 








Metallic Burial Cases & Caskets 


body for ages, and protecting it from vermin, rep- 
tiles and budy snatching. Made in all sizes, ‘from 


cheapest to the most expensive. Kept or can 
Tgp ness by all Undertakers and Sextons. Spe- 
A attention to orders b aoagsreph. Their use 








recommended by the Heath | ioe funerals 
of of oop ious diseases. W. M, RAY. bD MF@. 
co., fear! St. and 12 New orm. New York. 





27th Semi-Annual 
. STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Travelers Ins. Co. 


Hartford, Conn., July 1, 1877. 








ASSETS. 
ORT CRED noo cccgcesicssvocecccsccsccceccs 
Cash on hand and in bank................. 
Loans on first mortgages real estate.....2.' 


Interest due and accrued on loans........ 
Deferred Life premiums......... ..... = 

Life Premiums due and unreported.. 
United States government boags. ... 
State and municipal bonds ........... - 
Railroad stocks and bonds..............+++ 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, 4 per cent. life department... 

Reserve for re-insurance, accident dept. 

Claims unadjusted and not due, and all 
Other MaDilivies..........c.cecccccsecce 


Total Liabilities...........83,033.499 54 
Surplus as regards policy-holders $1,172,452 OS 


$2,691,844 85 
Qi Tis 68 


139,936 00 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary 


New York Office, Tribune Building. 
R. M,. JOHNSON, Manager. 





HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 





-- $500,000 00 
525,127 30 
362 15 


Cash Capital................++- ° 
Re-Insurance Fund 
Outstanding Liabilities. " 
De WE asincctcncsccccsenceves ; 

Total Assets, Jan. lst, 1877.. $1,642,882 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
. Baus KN LANE. Secretaru. 















Violent Purgation is Obsolete. To assist, 
not to attack Nature,is the true medical philos- 
ophy, and TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 
APERIENT, by gently urging the torpid secretive 
and discharging Organs to perform their functions, 
quietly and patiniessiy works the most extraord!- 
nary cures. Sold everywhere. 





HW. JOHNS* 


p Es 


These Paints are in every respect strictly first- 
class,and second to no others in the market in 
purity, richness, and permanency of color, beauty 
of finish, and durability. They are prepared ready 
forthe brush in twelve newest shades and stand- 
ard colors, suitable for the tasteful decuoration of 
all classes of buildings, inside and out, and for all 
purposes where a perfect protective coating is re- 
quired. 

Owing to the wonderful covering properties of 
these Paints, the farmer, merchant, and manufac- 
turer cap, by their use, preserve ana beautify their 
buildings, fences, or other wood und iron work, at 
from one-half totwo-thiras of the usual cost of 
other poets mixed paints, or white lead and lin- 
seed oil. 

THE ASBESTOS PAINTS contain no wa- 
ter, alkali, or other useless or deleterious ingre- 
dients, such as are used in nearly all the liquid or 
so-called chemical paints, and ure guaranteed to be 
the most — — in the world for outside work. 


Send for compiles 

ASBESTOS ROOF PAINT. for tin and 
shingle roofs, iron gl agricultural implements, 
fences oe 

A=BES ik E-PROOF PAINT, 75c. 
per ga‘ion, waite or light tints; for the protection 
of Factories, Bridges, Boiler Rooms, and other 
wooden structures in danger of ignition from 
— cinders, or flames, and also for preserving 

e class of Dutbuildings, Fences, &c,, which are 
usually teft unpainted. 

Roofing, Sheathing, Steam Pipe and Boil- 
er Coverings, Steem Packing, Xc. 

Ali these materiais are prepared ready for use, in 
neat and compact form, are suitable for all climates, 
and can be easily applied byanyone. Liberal induce- 
ments to General Merchants, Dealers, and Large Con- 
sumers. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUBS, PKICE-LISTS, &C. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
S87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCG, 406 Arch St. 
DOWNIE, TRAINER & CU., ‘Boston. 








Al F. H. WILSON, Baltimore. 
to “¥ 8.W. AEMPS STED & CU., Columbus, Ohio, 
oq! ‘T. 8.4 A.J. KIRK WOGD, Chicago. 
7 7 | M. M. BUCK & CO., . Louis. 
A. PARKER & © o New Orleans. 





(THOMPSON & UPSON, San Francisco, — 


$3 PRINTING PRESS ! 


Prints Cards, Envelopes, &c., 
equal to any press. Larger sizes 
for ae work. Do your own print- 
ing and advertising and save money. 
Excelient spare hour amusement 
for old or young. Or it can be (e 
made money er vig eg any- 

where, eng p for a Catalogue ito 
KELAE ¥& ive Mfrs., Meriden, Capp. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS, LOOK AT THIS!! 


Rev. W. H. Daniel’s new and splendid edition of 


MOODY AND HIS WORKS. 


Introduction by President Fowler. 24 full 
page engravings; 500 pages. PRICE $1.25. 
Brought down to date. and will outsell anytuiug in 
this line. Send for Circulars to American Pupb- 
lishing Co., Hartford, Ct., Chicago, Lil., Cinn., Ohio 


per day at home. Sampies worth $5 
$5 to $2 
a year to Agents. Outfit and a 
$25 Shot Gun sree. For terms ud- 
dress, J. Worth & Co., St.Louis, Mo, 


tree. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me 
GENTS WANTED to sell the 
est book of Moody and Snnkey. Send 
0c. for complete copy of bowk and full out- 
fit. We bave an immense “== g of Theological and 
Sunday-School nooks, all chea 
N Tit IBB ALs «& SONS, si ‘Park Pow, New | York. 


Agents wanted in every town in 
the United States. Special rates 
to botels and large consumers. 
& Price-list and terms on applica- 
tion to GT. paotehowe, apan 
Tea Warehouse, 7 ) Barc lay St., _ New York 


ar WATCHES. Che > ge t in the known 




















world Sample watrh t free to Aqents, 
For terius addr¢ ss ¢ OU L Th R&CO8 ‘hicago 





° week to agents. 1080 samples worth 
%, sent free. Great excitement. W. A. 
Con 106 | Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


$ 8 a day sure made by Agents selling 

- our Chromos, Crayons, Picture and 

Chromo Cards. 133 sum ples, worth 

$5. sent. post sent, postpaid, for S5 Cents. Lilustrated Cat 

aiogue free, H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON 
j (Establish ed ‘180. 





$1 2 a dany at home. ees nts wanted. Outfit and 
terme free. CO., Augusta, Maine. 


double their money selling “* Dr. 
Chase’s Improved ($2) Receipt 
Book.” Address Dr.Chase’s Print- 
ting House, Ann Arbor, ‘Mich. 
oa ree! 5 tos 100 day 


sasily made, Business new 
ce Free! 


and highly respectable for 
either sex. Send stamp for 
New and Thridting! 


pape rs or 30. for $1 package 
hy mail ore zen ss. No boys 
wanted, J. - Ray, Chicago. 


Millions Eager for It!! 3,000 





By the eminent L. P. Brockett. Unfolds the 
strange social, political, and religious pecui- 
aritiesano History of the Russians and Turks ; cause 
of the war, mighty interests at stake; Biographies 
of Rulers, eve. Richly illustrated, For terms, 
address quickly, HUBBAKD BROS., 
753 Sansom St., Philad ade! phia. 


e Tip t ae 
vest welinis ot READ AND sre 
ren we “Pent wider, G *» Pen set oi Ele 

me Sleeve Nar nts 


Publishers, 





Lake George Di amend "Pin, Amen yst Stone Kine minke “with 
gold, Amethyst Stone Scart Pin, Goid-plated Wed 
Set Roset vad Ear Droys, lauties Pioweret ind Stivers ‘ Vit Pin, 





old. piated Dep rh 
MENTS TO AGENTS RIDE, 
Clinton Place, ‘2 York. 


Agents’ Directory 


Entered according to Act of Congress, i877. 
WAN TE tor insertion in the second is- 
sue, the permanent address of 
every Agent, Canvasser und Travelling Salesman 
in the United Stutes and Canada’s. For fuil par- 
ticulars send stamp (nothing free) for a copy of 


The Agents’ Herald ! 


A 32 Column 8 page paper, subscription only 3 cts. 
a year, circulation over 20,000 ana rapic daly increus- 
ing. It reaches more LIVE AGENTS than any 
other paper published in this pom ah It gives 
gene ral information and instructions to Agents. 
Telis who want Agents and what for. Whether 
for New Inventions, Patents, Novelties, Toys, 
Subscription Books, Papers, Magazines, Patent 
Medicines, &c. 

No humbugs advertised in its columns. None 
but honorable Firms admitted. Over 100 persons 
advertising for Agents in last month’s issue, 
Agents wanted! 

Advertising rates made known on application by 


letter. 
L. LUM SMITH, Publisher, 
136 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SMITHOCRAPHY! 


PROBABLY po invention has created such a 
sensation, or met with 
the approval or the 
press and public, so 
much as this Beautiful 
and Fascinating Art. It 
is so simple that chil- 
dren only 8 years old 
have learned from the 
rinted instructions. 
aps, Engravings, 
Photographs, Letters, 
usic, Monograms, 
Embroidery, Patterns, 
&c., may be accurately 
enlarged to any size. 
\ Complete Outfit for 
Shading, Painting, 
Crayoning to- 
) gether with the instru- 
ment, by mail, only 
> Many who 
ordered outfits a few 
months ag«,are coining 
money fast by teaching 
the Art or enlarging 
Photographs. Over 100,- 
000 sold during the cen- 
tennial. Buy no instru- 
ment unless stamped 
Smithograph Mf’x. Co. 
Circulars and full particulars free. Agents Wanted, 
Address L, LUM SMITH, Proprietor, 
186 N. Highth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ARNES’ ‘FOOT POWER 
MAC HINERY. 
different machines with 
which Builders, Cabinet 
Makers, Wagon Makers and 
Jobbers in miscellaneous 
work can compete as to QUAL- 
ITY and PRICE with seam 
power manufacturing: also 
Amateurs’ supplies. saw 
blades, fancy wouds and de- 
signs. Say where you read 
this, one send for ows ue 
end. rices. W,. & N 
Es, Rockford, Wiane 
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3 Che Household. — 


COOK BOOKS. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 


MONG the many requests for advice or sug- 
gestions which we receive from young 
housekeepers and endeavor to answer as fast as 
practicable is one desiring advice as to the best 
cook book that one just beginning housekeeping 
can select. 

A few years ago this would have been a difficult 
question to answer, because we have always 
felt greatly dissatisfied with most books of that 
kind and object to each one for different reasons. 
The number of volumes which are before the 
public under the various titles of ‘‘ Domestic 
Economy,” ‘‘ Model Cookery,” ‘‘ Hints to Young 
Housekeepers,” ete., etc., are past enumerating. 
Some of these are excellent; some are as nearly 
perfect in special departments as is possible ; some 
suitable only for the rich or those who delegate 
domestic care to hirelings, employ foreign cooks, 
and eat what is set before them, asking no ques- 
tions provided the table looks genteel and each 
course is served with appropriate embellishment 
and in fashionable order. 

But in almost all these books there is so much 
that would be an unknown tongue to the inex- 
perienced. A very large number of young ladies, 
worthy of all respect, have a good English educa- 
tion, but are not so situated that they can aspire 
to anything higher. They have secured sufficient 
knowledge to enjoy substantial reading, to be 
greatly edified and bear some part in the conver- 
sation of literary people, but they are dumb if 
phrases or quotations from foreign languages are 
introduced. And is it in good taste—excuse the 
inquiry—to garnish conversation with here and 
there scraps of French and German, unless per- 
fectly sure that all present are as much at home 
in these languages as the speaker? It may show 
learning, but is it doing as one would be done by 
if similarly situated ? 

Most of the popular cook books abound in re- 
ceipts and directions couched in a language and 
phrases which to a large proportion of those who 
search them for practical information would ren- 
der the work useless. Such books are valuable 
for those who live fashionably, but not for those 
of moderate means, who happily are obliged to 
live simply and economically. Yet this class need 
some reliable guides even for their less elaborate 
but more practical mode of living, and to the 
young housekeeper more than any one it is im- 
portant that such guides should make the work 
as simple and easily understood as possible. 

Then in some of the books on housekeeping 
and domestic economy the directions are not 
easily understood by reason of an effort to con- 
dense everything into the smallest possible com- 
pass. This is all very well for experienced per- 
sons, who only need receipts to ascertain the 
quantity and kind of ingredients needed. They 
are perfectly competent to put all together with- 
out help from any one. Not so with the young 
and inexperienced, to many of whom all that per- 
tains to cooking and home cares is a mystery, and 
they stand helpless and aghast, holding out feeble 
hands for some kind teacher to show them the 
way. Like a babe just learning to walk they 
stumble and fall often, needing clear and minute 
directions till they become strong enough to go 
alone. 

But within the last year or two a new order of 
cook-books has been brought before the public. 
The first that came under our observation was 
published in Aiken, 8S. C., for some benevolent 
purpose. The ladies having charge of the opera- 
tion proposed that each should write out some 
choice receipt for which she should be responsible, 
and, arranging them in pamphlet form, sell 
them at the Fair—the avails being donated to the 
object for which they were laboring. The plan 
was very successful, and the purchaser secured 
more than her money’s worth in many valuable 
receipts. 

Last year the ladies of the Brooklyn Employ- 
ment Society published ‘ Every Day’s Needs,” for 
the benefit of that society, and, as stated in former 
articles, each receipt being vouched for by some 
of our best housekeepers gives it a thoroughly 
trustworthy character. 

These two books, or pamphlets, are small, mak- 
ing no pretense of giving all that a young 
housekeeper needs; but other more elaborate 
cook-books have been prepared, which we think 
are among the very best ever published, 





“Tn the Kitchen,” dedicated to ‘‘The Cooking- 
Class of the Young Ladies’ Saturday Morning 
Club,” by Elizabeth Miller, is a work of 572 pages, 
and contains directions, miscellaneous receipts, 
and receipts for all manner of food, culled from 
the best sources, of which the author says, ‘* Most 
have been tested by myself, and there zs not one 
in which I have not full confidence.” 

We have examined this work carefully, and seen 
many of the directions tried by skillful hands. We 
are much pleased with the whole arrangement, and 
the easy manner in which every item is stated. 
There is one idea quite new, which it would be 
well for all to remember who prepare such works. 
Scattered here and there through the book are 
blank pages on which to write any receipt found 
elsewhere and praiseworthy. 

In 1870, J. Fred. Waggoner, of Chicago, pub- 
lished ‘‘ The Home Cook-Book,” ‘‘compiled from 
receipts contributed by ladies of Chicago and 
other cities, for the benefit of ‘‘ The Home for the 
Friendless,” in Chicago. It had last year reached 
the seventeenth thousand, and is deservedly a 
very popular work. Aside from the interest which 
is attached to it on account of the aid it has given 
to this ‘‘ Home,” it is exceedingly well arranged, 
and any receipts vouched for by first-class West- 
ern housekeepers—as all these are—we have no 
fears in recommending. 

And last comes ‘* Buckeye Cookery and Prac- 
tical Housekeeping,” compiled from original re- 
ceipts, and published in Marysville, Ohio. This 
book is dedicated to the ‘‘ Plucky Housekeepers 
of 1876, who master their work instead of allowing 
it to master them.” 

This ‘‘ Buckeye Cookery” has much more in it 
than mere cooking. It gives some of the most 
sensible rules for practical housekeeping in a con- 
cise but very clear manner. Nearly every receipt 
has annexed the name of the lady who sent it, 
and bearing the credentials of some of our best 
and most skillful Western matrons, one need not 
fear to trust it. 

This book was prepared in the hope that its sale 
would be sufficient to enable the contributors to 
build a Congregational church which had long 
been needed. They have been so far successful as 
to begin to feel hopeful, if the sale of the book con- 
tinues to be as good as it has been thus far, that 
they may secure their church. Whether they 
succeed in that part of their work or not, they 
certainly have succeeded in giving to all house- 
keepers who will buy it a most excellent cook- 
book, rich in the best sort of receipts and rules for 
practical labor. 

Without a moment's doubt we feel safe in assur- 
ing the ‘‘ Young Housekeeper” who asked for the 
best book of this kind that in precuring either of 
these three last works she will not go astray. 

Last, but not least, we have a word to say of 
“The Six Little Cooks; or Aunt Jane’s Cooking 
Class,” published in Chicago by Jansen, McClurg 
& Co. In this work we are specially interested, 
for it is beginning just where we have long desired 
to see this part of a girl’s education begun. The 
book is full of really excellent receipts, which old 
or young may profit by; but we like it because 
while teaching the young daughters, the mother 
is at the same time making her instructions a 
source of great pleasure to her girls. Under such 
care when they take .up life in earnest they will 
find this part of their work much easier from 
having played work when young. 

We have some young grand-daughters who 
were almost from infancy furnished with a very 
small cook stove, which their sensible mothers 
have taught them to use in summer out under 
the trees, and frofm which already they often sur- 
prise their parents with some nice addition to the 
regular ‘bill of fare.” Weintend to provide each 
of these little damsels with a copy of ‘‘The Six 
Little Cooks” and shall expect to fare sumptu- 
ously when with them. 

Little girls can learn to do cooking neatly, and 
properly, just as well as they can be taught to 
sing, play the piano, or do fancy work, and, No! 
to the mother who dares to teach them that there 
is anything servile or degrading in such work. 











‘* BLIND ” BENEVOLENCE.—Indignant Victim of 
Misplaced Almsgiving (recognizing the Belisarius 
of his Terrace in a Refreshment Room): “ Eh! 
What—what? You can see as well as myself! 
You hypocrite!” Ingenious Mendicant: ‘See, 
sir? Av course I can, the Saints’ be praised !” 
Victim: ‘What do you mean, then, by going 
about with a dog, and the word ‘ blind ?”’ Mendi- 
cant: ‘Och, is it the dog ye mane, sir? Sure, and 
wasn’t he sightless from his birth, and isn’t it he 
that carries the kyeard ?”—Funny Folk. 








Che Aittle Folks. 


THE COW THAT WOULD LEARN TO 
HOP. 
By Mary E. C. WYeErTu. 
HE little bird sat on the steeple top, 
And laughed and laughed till he thought he should drop, 
At the old Brindle cow who was learning to hop, 
Of Froggie the dancing master. 
“Now follow me close,” said Professor Le Frogge, 
“ Don’t stand there as stiff as if stuck in a bog— 
If I learned to hop while a mere polliwog, 
Cannot you learn ?’’ was what the Frog asked her. 








Then off went the Frog, with a skip and a plunge, 
Plump into the frog pond as light as a sponge. 
The cow gave a toss of her head, and a lunge, 
And followed the dancing master. 
“Quack ! guack!”’ went the ducks and the glossy green drake; 
“Good senses! old cow, what a spatter you make! 
Can’t you go somewhere else, your hop lessons to take ? 
Pray tell us;’’ each duck and drake asked her. 


The little bird sat on his tall steeple throne— 
The duckies swam off to a corner alone— 
While Froggie gasped out, from a green, mossy stone, 
“ What a life leads a dancing master!” 
The birdie laughed low, and the birdie laughed high 
That little bird laughed till he thought he should die 
“Come up here, old cow, let me teach you to fly, 
Oh, won't you ?” the little bird asked her. 


**Good cow,” croaked the Frog, springing out from his stone, 
* Can’t you spread your legs so?’’ the old cow gave a groan. 
** Some things are impossible, sure I must own,” 
She answered the dancing master. 
“*So0-0k Brindle—Hi! Brindle, come out of that pool; 
Stop cutting your capers—don’t act like a fool, 
Cows were made to stand still by the maid’s milking stool; 
Don’t you know that?’ was what the Boy asked her. 





WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 
By ELIZABETH W. DENNISON. 
\ 7 ILLY was curled up in a corner of the sofa 
in the breakfast room with a lap full of 
flowers. 

“Willy! Will—y! 
from up stairs. 

Down went the cinnamon roses, and columbines, 
and lilies of the valley, all over the floor, while 
Willy flew upstairs two steps ata time, to see 
what auntie wanted. Willy wasn’t a boy, as you 
might suppose from her name, but a brisk, bright 
little girl, eight years old. She was named for her 
Aunt Wilhelmina, this very auntie who was sit 
ting there on the floor in her room unpacking ber 
trunk. But Wilhelmina was a name quite too 
long for every day use, and so the little girl was 
ealled Willy for short and sometimes William for 
fun. Well, there sat auntie in the midst of her 
possessions, and Willy’s eyes grew big as she saw 
the pretty things that were scattered around. 

“Of course, you’ve brought me something, 
auntie, haven't you? You always do, and what 
is it ?” 

‘*( dear! shall I never be able to teach this 
child politeness and grammar?” said Aunt Willy, 
with a funny face. ‘‘Should you mind it very 
much if there wasn’t anything for you this time ?” 

“T don’t know, ma‘am,” answered Willy rather 
faintly, ‘‘but I'm afraid I should. I didn’t think 
about it last night because I was so glad to see 
you, and besides, your trunk hadn’t come.” 

‘‘ Well, here’s a rubber doll for Bess, and two 
books for Lucy, and a new dress for Bridget, and, 
oh yes, here’s something for your cousin Tommy, 
and you may take it right over to him.” 

Here Aunt Willy held out a long pink box tied 
up very tightly. 

‘“‘There, run along and you shall have your 
present when you come back.” 

Willy took the box and went down stairs, won- 
dering all the time what could bein it. Tommy’s 
gate was exactly opposite, and she ran across, 
pushing it open with the box, and leaving it to 
shut itself as it always did. 

How cool and fresh everything looked as she 
walked through the winding path by the great 
evergreens. Bright drops of dew sparkled in the 
sun and the close cut grass was like green velvet. 
The tulips were gay in all sorts of colors and the 
birds were certainly crazy with joy or they 
wouldn’t have sung so loud and sweet. 

There was no Tommy to be seen in the garden, 
and Willy went round to the back piazza. There 
he was, sure enough, with his long brown apron 
on, playing he was a painter. He had a little 
green paint-pot and a real brush with a long 
handle, and was painting the piazza in a very 
workmanlike manner. The paint was only make 
believe, of course, but it was all the better on 
that account, as any sensible child will tell you. 

‘**Hullo !” says Tommy, ‘‘ I’m glad you’ve come, 
but I’m very busy and can’t stop to play. Don’t you 
want to help me paint? I’ve got another brush,” 


William!” somebody called 
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‘““Can’t you stop long enough to see this? 
auntie brought it from Boston,” and Willy waved 
the pink box before his eyes. The painter forgot 
his hurry, dropped his brush and seized the box, 
while his cousin looked on with great interest. 
After fruitless attempts to break the strong cord 
Tommy took out his little jack-knife with a supe- 
rior air and cut the string. 

‘*That’s the way boys do,” he remarked. ‘‘ Now, 
if I had been a girl, I shouldn’t have had any 
knife in my pocket.” 

“Scissors are as good as knives any day,” said 
Willy, producing a ‘‘round toed” pair that had 
evidently seen long service. ‘‘I guess you couldn’t 
cut many paper dolls with your old knife.” 

‘‘And I guess you couldn’t whittle many sticks 
with your old scissors,” retorted Tommy. ‘* But 
I like girls after all,” went on the small lord of 
creation as he unfolded the long bundle of white 
tissue paper that he had just taken from the box; 
‘and, oh Willy, isn’t this nice !” 

If his auntie could have seen the little boy's 
brown eyes then she would have been glad, I 
know. They shone with such a happy light as he 
spread the pretty dark blue silk umbrella, and 
held it over his head. 

‘* Just what we wanted so the other day when 
it rained and we had to carry that old, big 
thing to school. And don’t you know it kept 
shutting down on our heads and acting dreadfully 
all the time? And here’s my name on this silver 
thing in the handle, so if it gets lost somebody’ll 
always find it. But it sha’n’t get lost. Don’t you 
b'lieve I had better go right over and thank Aunt 
Willy ?” 

His cousin didn’t answer at first. Since Tommy 
had opened that umbrella, she had met an enemy 
and fought a battle. He was such a mean little 
eneiny, too, that she was ashamed to think he 
should dare to come near her. But he did come 
near enough to whisper in her ear, and this is 
what he said when he saw the umbrella: ‘‘ There, 
Wiliy Morton, that’s just what you wanted your 
own self more than anything else in the world. 
Your Aunt Willy always gives Tommy the nicest 
things. And it isn’t big enough for two, and you'll 
have to carry the horrid old bulgyone. Probably 
auntie has got a stupid book, or ribbon or some- 
thing, for you, that you won’t care for at all.” 

The miserable little enemy went on at such a 
rate that Willy really began to think herself the 
most ill-used child in the whole world. She felt 
as if she should ery in a minute, and put her hand 
in her pocket to get out her handkerchief. But 
she had on a Jong apron like Tommy’s, and 
couldn’t find the pocket at first, and when she 
pulled out her handkerchief something else fell to 
the ground. Only a white card. She picked it 
up, and turned it over, and what should it be but 
her last Sunday’s lesson. ‘Little children, love 
one another.” It was like a beautiful bright light 
shining into that dark place in her heart where 
she had been allowing the enemy to talk with her. 
Now, all at once, she saw how wicked and hateful 
he was, and how wrong it had been for her to 
listen to him at all. 

Then she looked at Tommy, standing there 
with his dear, happy face half hidden by the new 
umbrella. How glad he always was when anything 
nice happened to her. ‘‘Go away this minute, 
you dreadful thing,” she said to herself, or rather, 
to that enemy of hers. Then she stamped her 
foot hard, very much to Tom,ay’s surprise. 

‘““Why, what’s the matter, Willy?’ said he. 
‘* What makes you look so funny ?” 

‘“* nothing, now, dear, and I’m just as glad as 
I can be that you've got the umbrella, truly and 
truly.” 

I think she really was glad, for she forgot all 
about her own present, and stayed a little while 
to play with her cousin. They were so happy to- 
gether that when she went away Tommy said, ‘‘I 
don’t want you to go, Willy, I think you are just 
as nice as if your name was really William.” 

When she got home auntie was in the parlor 
lyivg on the sofa in the dark, resting her eyes. 
‘* Are you asleep ?” said Willy, softly. ‘‘ No, dear, 
come in. Do you want to know what I have got 
for you?” 

‘*O, auntie, don’t,” said Willy, in a great hurry. 
““Tve got something to tell you first, and then I 
guess you won’t wish to give me anything.” 

So she shut the door and told it all; how the 
envious and wicked feeling made her angry that 
Tommy should have what she had wanted so much 
for herself. ‘‘I know you have got something 
for me, of course, auntie,” she said, as she wiped 
her eyes, \‘‘ but I almost hope it isn’t nice at all. 
I don’t deserve the leastest thing, any way.” 
Aunt Willy talked a good while to her little 





namesake, and told her that as long as she lived 
such feelings would come and knock at her heart 
to see if they could get in. “Sometimes they 
won’t even knock,” she said, ‘‘ they'll come in as 
if they belonged there, and will be so strong and 
fierce that even grown people find it more than 
they can do to drive them out.” 

“O dear!” said poor Willy, ‘‘and I’m only a 
little girlk What can I do, auntie? I’m afraid. I 
know I never shall be very good.” 

There was no answer, and pretty soon Willy 
went on as if thinking aloud. ‘ Yes, I see, that’s 
why we have to ask God to help us, because it és 
so hard.” After that it was very quiet there in 
the dark for a good while. At last auntie put her 
hand on Willy’s head and smoothed her hair. 

‘“*T must rest now, dear, and I wish you would 
go upstairs. You’llfind your present in your own 
room.” Willy went slowly up and opened her 
door. There over her table hung a beautiful new 
picture. It was a head of Christ, and under it 
were these words : 

“‘Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall 
save his people from their sins.” 

Willy stood Icoking at the picture for a long 
time, and she never will forget the thoughts that 
came to her then. 

Suddenly her hand touched something on the 
table, and how do you suppose she felt when she 
saw that it was a long, pink box ? 

The cover lay beside it, and peeping out from 
its white tissue paper wrapping was a blue silk 
umbrella exactly like Tommy’s. 








THE FAMOUS CAKES OF BANBURY. 


By Ju.ret C. MARSH. 
* Ride a cock-horse 
‘To Banbury Cross.” 
WONDER how mapy little folks know the 
story and significance of the famous cakes of 
Banbury Cross, or that for the cause of their re- 
nown we must look away back through the his- 
tory of England tothe time of the middle ages ? 
It seems funny, doesn’t it, to think of a silly 
nursery rhyme having any foundation in real, 
true history? But Mother Goose was a very 
learned old woman, and told some of her best 
stories at the expense of kings and queens, and 
wove her rhymes and jingles about whom and 
what she pleased. So for all those who have 
passed forever from under her nursery rule, here 
is the historical fact of one of her ballads. 

On the northern edge of the county of Oxford, 
in Merrie England, lies the ancient town of Ban- 
bury, which has been from time immemorial cele- 
brated for its rich cakes. And this is not surpris- 
ing, when we learn that the country around this 
old town boasts some of the richest pasture lands 
in the kingdom, a single cow producing as many 
as two hundred pounds of butter in a year; and as 
butter is the principal ingredient of the Banbury 
cake, what wonder that nearly all the men in the 
place were bakers whose renown spread far and 
wide’? No wedding festival, Maypole dance, or 
merriment of any kind was complete without a 
dish of these cakes, and they were also served to 
the authorities upon state occasions, for we find 
in an old record of Banbury accounts a charge of 
‘cakes for the judges at the meeting of the 
court,” two pounds, three shillings and sixpence. 
So you see even those great men granted their 
patronage to the Banbury pastry. 

Now, when good Queen Bess came to the throne 
of England the Puritans were very strong in 
Banbury, and, by an unlucky turn of time, the 
cakes which had been in such demand all through 
the middle ages were suddenly and unaccounta- 
bly looked upon by that party with disfavor. 
Whether they considered their plentiful allow- 
ance of butter a waste, or whether they had bad 
digestions and grudged the cakes to those who 
had better ones, is not known; but certain it is 
that they formed so strong a party about this 
time that they pulled to the ground old ‘‘Banbury 
Cross,” so celebrated in our nursery rhymes. 

So the people of Banbury made two parties, 
and waged war right valiantly upon each other; 
I suppose it must have been with their tongues, 
for I never heard of any other weapons being 
used; but anyway half the bakers turned preach- 
ers, and preached down the cakes and the rival 
cake-makers, and the town was in such a commo- 
tion that none were made for many a long day. 
Thus the Banbury pastry came to have a new in- 
terest, since it formed the bone of contention over 
which grave learned men fought with such vigor. 

It is said that the Puritans looked upon the 
cakes as a superstitious relic, because they were 
more used at religious seasons than at other times, 





and wished to prohibit the sale of them only on 
feast orfast days. And, indeed, cakes have always 
from time to time had a peculiar religious signifi- 
cance attached to them. There are those made at 
Congleton, in Cheshire, triangular in shape, with 
a raisin in each corner, emblematic of the Trinity. 
The New Year’s Day God cakes of Coventry ; the 
Good Friday bun, with its cross; the Jewish Pass- 
over cake. And, again, the Puritans treated the 
minece-pie with religious observance ; and the old 
rule rigidly adhered to by them was, that the crust 
of this pie should always be oblong in shape, in 
imitation of the manger wherein our Saviour was 
laid, the mince inside being supposed to refer to 
the gifts of the wise men. 

So more than fifty years passed away, and these 
cakes were still regarded with disfavor, and ceased 
to be sold at the roadside inns and taverns, for- 
merly their principal depots; and none were 
made in that old English town, except, I suppose, 
now and then a panful on the sly, by some white- 
haired old baker, just to see that the cunning had 
not left his band, or perhaps for his pretty grand- 
children who had heard their fathers talk many 
atime of the battle of Banbury Cross, and won- 
dered how the cakes tasted whose name had 
passed into a proverb. 

Now, when Charles iI. became king of England, 
that monarch ‘‘ who never said a foolish thing 
and never did a wise one,” the Banbury bakers 
began to see bright times ahead of them and to get 
down old dusty receipt books that had been laid 
away on the shelves by their fathers with a leaf 
turned down at “ Banburie cakes.” For a Merrie 
Monarch had come to rule them who lived for the 
indulgence of his appetite and cared little for 
matters of state or party quarrels. And so once 
more the time came when hungry, belated travel- 
ers, stopping at English inns on country roads, 
were served with tankards of foaming ale and hot 
Banbury cakes to send them on their way rejoic- 
ing. 

At the present day these cakes are more widely 
sold thanever, and in 1841 five thousand were sold 
weekly, large shipments being made to America 
and India. On the marriage of Victoria Adelaide, 
the Queen’s eldest daughter, to Frederick Wil- 
liam, of Prussia, the Banburians rebuilt the cross 
in honor of the ceremony. Every year they ex- 
hibit a pageant in which a lady, beautifully 
dressed, rides through the town upon a white 
horse. She is preceded by Robin Hood, Little 
Jobn and Friar Tuck; a company of archers, 
with bands of music, fags and banners, follow. 
After marching up and down the principal streets 
they halt in front of the cross where the lady, 
Maid Marian, distributes to the poor people of 
the town baskets of Banbury cakes. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 

. Behead and curtail something resembling glass, and leave 
reputation. 

. Behead and curtail a small room, and leave to forfeit. 

- Behead and curtail a well-known authoress, and leave to 
drag. 

. Behead and curtail a writer, and leave a stall. 

. Behead and curtail incidents, and leave a hole, 

. Behead and curtail ready, and leave piay. 

. Behead and curtail bright and gaudy, and leave an adverb. 

. Behead and curtail filmy forms, and leave what is never 
quiet. WILLIE X. 
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ocostone 


A RIDOLE. 
I’m a very little thing, but oh, how smart! 
If you do not see my head, then will your heart 
Find me the greatest treasure that the world can hold, 
Far better than are house, or lands, or gold. 
If now my head be changed, you may declare 
T am a pleasant thing for you to wear. 
If to me as at tirst you add one letter, 
You then would say that nothing could be better 
To pass a happy life in—naught more sweet 
Could ever be pressed down by weary feet. 
SELECTED. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
In crescent. 
A weapon. 
Paint. 
Gained. 
In round, Ep. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 27. 

A Poetical Enigma.— 

“ The world will not believe a man repents: 
And this wise world of ours is mainly right.” 

A Bible Question.—"“ But Jehoiada the priest took a chest, and 
bored a hoie in the lid of it, and set it beside the altar, on the right 
side as one cometh into the bouse of the Lord: and the priests that 
kept the door put therein all the money that was brought into the 
house of the Lord,’’—2 Kings xii., 9. 

Syncopations.—1. Coral, coal. 2. Shallow, sallow. 3. Crave, cave. 
4. Crash, cash. 


A Hidden Diamon4a.— 


4A Word Square. 
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Farm and Garden. 


RURAL NOTES. 
By Wa. Hoyt COLEMAN. 


THE BITER BIT—THE TAMARIX-CLEMATIS 
JACKMANI—EXPERIMENTS—GRASSHOP- 
PERS AGAIN—CRACKERS AND PEAS. 








—A respected contemporary printed 
some time ago an alphabetical list of 
garden vegetables, but, strange to say, 

‘Potatoes” did not appear therein. It 
is surmised that a starving potato bug 
obtained access to the press-room and 
devoured the petato paragraph. It be- 
gins to look as though the potato bug 
was himself to be devoured. Neighbor 
G. says the eggs are being eaten by the 
lady-bug, or an insect like it. We have 
not seen this new ally in the warfare 
against the beetle, but there are certain- 
ly fewer bugs on the potatoes this year. 
One dose of Paris green has been enough 
for the early plantings, and yesterday 
we were looking over a field planted 
on the 12th of June, where the potatoes 
are now well up, and did not see a sign 
of any bugs. Big crops and low prices 
seem to be the outlook for the fall. But 
there is a plague of lice in the land. 
Apple trees and cherry trees are cover- 
ed with them. Some crab apple grafts 
that we set this spring have been fairly 
sucked to death, spite of constant atten- 
tion. 

—As a spring-blooming tree, the tama- 
rix is one of the most satisfactory. Deli- 

cate pink blossoms cover the branches be- 
fore the leaves appear, remaining in full 
color for two weeks, and then gradually 
fading, and giving place to the bc autiful 
green of the foliage, which resembles 
that of the larch. The tamarix is in- 
clined to throw up shoots and assume 
the shrub form, but it may be kept as a 
tree by taking a little pains. The 
branches are slender and graceful in 
their habit of growth, and thrown 
against a white back-ground are very 
picturesque. 

—Clematis jackmani is now in full 
bloom. Its great purple blossoms, five 
to six inches broad, have made it the 
favorite among the many varieties of 
this nobleclimber. The clematis blooms 
on the new growth of each year, which 
usually starts from the ground, though 
occasionally some of last year’s wood 
lives through the winter. We have just 
counted one hundred open blossoms on 
five new shoots that have reached the 
top of the porch. 

—In early summer many curious ex- 
periments with vegetable life can be 
made. The rush of sap has ceased, leaf- 
opening has ended, and the steady in- 
crease of growth and building up of 
woody fiber have begun. A tree may 
be stripped of its bark, and a new coat 
will soon be laid on; small plants, like 
the suckers of raspberries and black- 
berries, may be taken up with a ball of 
earth and transplanted without wilting, 
if done at night and with plenty of 
water; even a tree in full leaf may be 
transplanted without injury, if it is 
deftly done. Several years ago we took 
up a young dogwood in June, and set it 
out during the forenoon under a bright 
sun. Having work to do near the house 
that day we had a watering-pot within 
reach, and kept the leaves constantly 
wet. The sun did its best to make them 
droop, but they bore bravely up, and we 
earried the tree through in triumph. 
But the same thing can be better done 
by taking advantage of the night time 
and of cloudy weather. Somebody once 
took the trouble to set trees all night, 
one every hour, and noted the condition 
of the trees afterwards. If we remem- 
ber rightly, he decided that midnight 
was the best time for setting. But we 
are willing to risk late afternoon plant- 
ing for the sake of a good night’s rest. 

—QOur readers may be glad to hear 
from the lady who sent the grasshopper 
eggs from Nebraska some time ago. 
She writes, under date of June 9th, to a 
friend in Geneva, and we have permis- 
sion to copy the following: 

“Tam glad the ‘hopper seed’ came safely. 
We have plenty of live ones to spare, if any- 
one wants fhem. Chickens are fat now, and 
have plenty to catch. Large flocks of black- 


birds were about until lately, but the hoppers 
have grown too big for them to master, and 
they have left the field to. man, with the ‘ hop- 
per machines,’ which were ordered out last 





week. These consist of a long platform or 
trough, covered with coal tar, and dragged 
over the ground by horses. The hoppers 
commence jumping and land on this plat- 
form, and large quantities stick fast. Those 
that get off die immediately, the tar seems to 
poison them. One party wenta little way out 
of town with a trap, and came in after an 
hour’s trial with four bushels. I do not know 
what it has been decided to do with them— 
cremate or feed to hogs. I did not suppose 
the ones I sent to you would ‘go to college,’ 
when so many humans, that want so mucb to 
learn, can’t get there.” 

—The night before the Fourth it was 
arranged with The Boy that he should 
explode a large Chinese cracker at six 
o’clock A.M.—no sooner. Next morning 
he was down stairs by five o’clock, in the 
full belief that it was after seven, and he 
must make up for lost time. A quick 
sortie saved the peace of the family. 
But what should be done with The Boy 
meantime? Peace suggested peas. We 
had agreed to pick a mess before break- 
fast. We proposed to The Boy that he 
should be our substitute. The face of 
that boy was a study fora painter. As- 
tonishment and indignation struggled 
for expression. “Pick peas .on the 
4th of July 1!” he gasped. We quiet- 
ly but firmly remarked that he had a 
correct impression of our plan. Hesaid 
not a word, but went out with the bas- 
ket. Half-an-hour later we went out 
to the garden. No boy was visible. In 
the woodshed was the basket with 
eleven peas in it. Further search re- 
vealed The Boy curled up over a book in 
his bedroom, waiting for six o’clock to 
strike. ‘* But the peas?’ ‘ Oh, papa, it 
was so lonely out there!’’ Our heart re- 
lented; we picked the peas, while the 
big and little crackers sounded a jubi- 
late. 








Those answ ering an » sidivamitimeemeed 
will conter a favor u on the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian U nion. 








HOW TO LIVE IN FLORIDA, 


HOW TO GO, COST OF TRIP, COST TO SET- 
TLE, what to cultivate, how to cultivate it, etc., 
ete., all told in each number of Florida New 
Yorker, published at 21 Park Row, New York 
City. Single copy, 10c.; one year, $1.00. 4 
Orange Land for $50. On line of railroad; country 
healthy, thickly settled. Address J. B. OLIVER, 
Gen’! Agent, Box 5520, New York. 


THE MULTIFORM. 


(See Mme. DEMOREST’S MONTHLY for JULY). 
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The La Ladd Patent 


STIFFENED 


GOLD WATCH CASES 


In Ladies’, Gentlemen’s 
and Boy’s Sizes. 


Prices Reduced. 
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KINGSFORD'S 
OSWEGO CORN STARCH 


IS THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL PREPARATIONS FOR 
PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, Ete., 
and, on account of its greater purity und delicacy, is preferable to Bermuda Arrow Root. 
&@™ Inferior and spurious articles are often sold as Corn Starch. 4% 


To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T, 


KINCSFORD & SON is on each BOX 


and on each PACKAGE 








THE RUBBER PAINT CO., OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURE 


ut BET PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


As evidence of which the necessity of their establishing the following 
Branch Factories will abundantly testify : 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 


506 West St., New York, 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. ; 210 South 
Third St,; St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & Bro.’s, 
No. 2 North Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


Sample Card and Numerous Testimonials sent FREE on Application. 


Please state paper you saw this in. 





A BREECH LOADING RIFLE for $5.00 
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DELLUC’S BISCOTINE, 


SOLD EVE RYWHERE 


TERRY'S $0 AP\ 


SALICYLIC 


for constant use in the family. Absolutely pure 
and the most agreeable to use, and has the addi- 
tional advantage of being impregnated with the 
greatest known anti-septic and disinfectant Sali- 
cylic.acid. ITS DAILY USE PREVENTS contractiun 
of contagious diseases and the BANEFUL EFFECTS 
of sewer gas, miasmatic and malarial exhalations. 
It is a special boon to SCHOOL CHILDKEN who are 
constantly exposed. and to infants. Prevents 
contraction of skin diseases. 

KE®PS THE SKIN SOFT AND WHITE AND PRE- 
VENTS CHAPPING. Endorsed by the medica! pro- 
fession. Most economical. 20 cts.a cake; 3 cakes 
for 0 cts. Sample cake sent post-paid for 25 cts. 

FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS. 

THE BEVERLY CO., Agents, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


$66 a week in ot own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fit free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portlana, Me. 


95 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 ge. a 
post-paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. 


25 Fancy Cards,no two alike, with name, l0c. 
postpaid. Nassau Card Uo., Box 00, Nassau, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


CREAT TRUNK LINE 
AND U. S. MAIL ROUTE. 


NEW YORK TICKET OFFICES: 


| No. 526 Broadway, fe: 3 1 Astor House, 
No. 944 Broa way, No. 8S Battery Place, 
epot foot of §o ourtiandt ™:., 
Depot foot of Desbroxsses St., 
Depot Jersey City. 























t#” The Standard Time of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, from New York to Pittsburg,is Phila- 
delphia iocal time, which is five minutes slower 
than New York time and nineteen minutes faster 
than Pittsburg time. 





FRANK THOMSON, 
Geners! 

SAMUEL CARPENT 
Genera! Eastern es 74 cent, 

526 Broadway, New York. 


PATENTS 


F. A, LEHMNAN, Solicitor of Patents, Washing- 
ton, D.C. No Patent, No Pay. Send for Circular. 


L. P. FARMER, 
asm. Pass. Agent. 





CHURCH EQUIPMENT. | 











Yau RCH CUSHIONS, Feathers, Hed- 
ding Springs and Mattresses, of #!| grades 
at 8. P. KIt'TLE 8, 203 Canal Street. New York. 

BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Establie’ . i in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and T 

with the best Rotary Hanging 

hools, Farms, Factories, Cc 

Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully We errant d 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Fr 

Vanpuzey & Tit, 102 b. 2d St., Cine'-math 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY. 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, Ne Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Be a 
Special attention given to CHU RCM ‘BELLS. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc., known to the pabie since 
Si‘ s. are made at * THE ME RELY BELL 
OUNDERY,” West TRoY,N. Y. New Patent 
Mountings. Catalogues free. No pM 
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R ROBINS ON'S 
Hymn & Tune Books 


ONGs FOR THE SANCTY Uy 


R oHOIRS AND CONGREGA'T 
L SONGS 


a A Tt Msfowe 


on H ae eo ons SO oe 
i ac SONGS & 
on APEL, SONGS 
€2 bages,terms ac. address He Pub] ‘Tien, 


SoA 5, BARNES & COMPANY <2" 


kK, Chicago & New Orleans» 
Now Ready! For Sunday Schools. 


SONGS of GRATITUDE 


By James U. Fillmore. 
It contains 160 pages of almost entirely new music for 
Sunday schools; neatly bound, and printed in com- 
dined notation. Send for a sample copy. Price 35 cts. 
$3.60 per dozen by express; $4.00 per doz. by mail. 
FILLMORE BROS., Publishers,@ 
Specimen pages free. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


7-shot $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles hg 
evolvers to $500. Monster Ill. Cat. for 3-ct. stam 
WESTERN GUN WorgES, Chicago, 1 


OUR NAME oa extra mix. VIS. CARDS 
Y #-%. sovosen ls. M. at Mallet Creek, Ohio. 15e 
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Che Calendar. 


MONDAY, JULY 2. 

Russian troops are reported to have reached 
Tirnova, the Bulgarian capital.—Senor 
Zorilla has been arrested for speaking in a 
private way against the French Government. 
—Gen. Grant visited the British House of 
Parliament.— aA Turkish sortie at Kars was 
repulsed.—Public Debt was reduced $3,219,- 
000 in June.——Work resumed in the Navy 
Yards.—Resistance to revenue officers and 
alleged intimidation of witnesses in Roanoake 
County, Va.—The President will make no 
announcement of his silver creed until his 
message to Congress; Senator Jones’s report 
will naturally favor unlimited silver. 

TUESDAY, JULY 3. 

Conflicting reports from the Danube, but 
the Russians are evidently established there 
in force.——Roumanian troops are joining in 
the advance.— Russians falling back in some 
confusion in Asia Minor.——The British fleet 
has reached Besika Bay.—More violent 
storms in the West.——Wells and Anderson of 
the Louisiana Keturning Board indicted for 
perjury. 








WEDNESDAY, JULY 4. 

The Ruegsian disasters in Armenia con- 
firmed.——President MacMahon has sent 
peaceful assurances to the Emperor William. 
—At Woodstock, Conn., Mr. Blaine and ex- 
Gov. Chamberlain made speeches attacking 
President Hayes’s policy; Col. Waite, of Nor- 
wich, said a few words in defense of the Pres- 
ident; speeches were also made by Prof. 
Northrop and Dr. Cuyler, and poems by O. W. 
Holmes and Mary Clemmer were read.— 
John W. Forney delivered an oration in the 
Exhibition building on the dignity of labor. 
—-It is reported that there is a league be- 
tween all the Northwestern Indians against 
the whites, and that the ontbreak in Salmon 
rsonsdrowned 
near Woburn, Mass., by the upsetting of a 
boat; six persons were fatally or seriously 
shot in different parts of the country.——The 
gay in this city and vicinity was unusually 
quiet, with few casualties of any moment.—— 
The steamers Elphinstone and Redwater came 
into collision in the St. Lawrence; both sank. 

THURSDAY, JULY 5. 

Russian troops continue to cross the Danube 
uninterruptedly. —— General Grant 
England for Belgium.——President Hayes and 
Secretary Evarts, as well as Representatives 
Schleider and Reagan of Texas, deny that 
Mexican annexation is intended.——Col, Wil- 
kins is suspended from the Baltimore Collec- 
torsbip, and Mr. Thomas has taken possession 
of the office. 
Indians is reported. Secretary Sherman had 
an interview with Collector Arthur and the 
members of the Syndicate.——The steamship 
South Tyne grounded fifteen miles west of 
Fire Island Light, but was floated off.——The 
freight combinations decided upon uniform 
rates at the South.—— Work on the New York 
approach to the Brooklyn Bridge was begun. 


FRIDAY, JULY 6. 

Gen. Melikoff rallied the retreating Russians 
in the valley of the Araxes.— Gen. Grant has 
reached Brussels.——-The Cabinet discussed 
the order to office-holders yesterday; the 
Wisconsin postmasters on the State Commit- 
tee are to beallowed to call the State Conven- 
tions, but must then resign their party 
positions.——Cortina’s extradition is demand- 
able under an old treaty with Mexico.—— 
France announces that the Exhibition will 
certainly be opened next year.——General 
Howard is in pursuit of Joseph’s band, who 
have a day and a half the start of him.—— 
United States regiments on the Pacific Coast 
are to be recruited to their full strength.—— 
Tweed offers to refer the questions of his 
xood faith and the value of his testimony to 
Charles O’Conor. Mr. Townsend denies Mr. 
Fairchild’s charges against him, and accuses 
the Attorney-General of misrepresentation. 

SATURDAY, JULY 7. 

Russian reinforcements have arrived at Bay- 
azid.—The Russians hold Biela in Bulgaria. 
—lItaly bas recognized Gen. Diaz as Presi- 
dent of Mexico.——There is talk at New Or- 
leans of indicting Secretary Sherman and 
Staniey Matthews for political objects.—— 
Gen. Howard is in close pursuit of the hostile 
Nez Perces.—Activity in the temperance 
cause was shown by several meetings in this 
city.——A plan for pooling Southern freight 
earnings is under discussion and will probably 
be adopted.—Over 700 Mormons arrived 
from Burope and went to Utah. 

















And MilWarda’s * Melix"’ Needies. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 


leaves 


Human Hair Goods, 


301 CANAL STREET, two doors from Broadway, N. Y. 


BUY 


SUCH AS 


Switches. Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, Waves. Wigs, etc., 


x. TURsEATT: 


Importer and Manufacturer of HUMAN HAIR, 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE HOUSB. ESTABLISHED 15 YEARS. 
Circular and Price List free. SEND FOR IT, stating where you saw this advertisement. 


Goods sent, C.0.D., free of charge, subject to examination. 
expense. 





If not approved can be returned at my 








CRAWFORD HOUSE, White Mountains, N.H. 


AND THE 


TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE, N.H. 


Eight Miles apart, and under the same mauagement, 


WILL OPEN FOR THE SEASON OF 1877, JUNE ist. 


By extension of the Railway there is unbroken rail connection with Mount Washington 
Summit, and direct communication with every locality of interest ‘in the White Hills. 


Spacious and Hlegant Rooms, Pleasure Boats, Croquet Grounds, 


Bowling and Billiard Halls, 
EXCELLENT BANDS DURINC THE SEASON. 


Parties in Boston and vicinity can apply to Wm. C. BRADLEY, 65 Franklin Street. 
York, to Jas. 8. BARRON & Co., 280 Washington Street. 


A. T. & 0. F, BARRON, Proprietors. 


In New 








For NINETY DAYS FROM DATE 
Elegant Table Silverware 


The National Silver fl 
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J. L. COLBY & CO., Patentees) & Makers, 
425 AND 427 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


A NEW IDEA. 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS at the 
lowest prices ever offered. We do business almost 
without expense, and therefore sell at a mere com- 
mission of profit. We put up packages as stated be- 
low, which are forwarded, free of expense, to any 
address, upon receipt of price. 

No. 1. 8 New York Mills Custom-made Shirts, $4 00 
No. 2 1 New York Mills Custom-made Shirt, t 

3 Collars, 2 pairs Cuffs, 1 Silk Neck-Tie, ¢ $2 © 

No. ® 4 Collars, 2 pairs Cuffs, 1 Silk Neck-Tie, i 

Linen Handkerchie f, 5 $2 00 

No. ¢. 3 Collars, 1 pair Cuffs, 1 Silk Neck Tie, $1 00 

Goods are all fine in quality, and prices below whole 
sale rates. For the reliability of this offer, refer to 
the publisher of this paper. @ 
ee & CO., Box 2370 P. O., New York C ity. 


Une s STAIES 


iLIrE"E; 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 


261, 262, 263 Broadway. 


——>—- ORGANIZED 1850 


ASSETS, $4,827,176,.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


WILL BE DISCOUNTED AT 7% 


ON PRESENTATION. 
JAMES BUELL, - - PRESIDENT. 


Henry W. Balawin, Sup’t. Middle Department 
Drexe! Building. cor. Wal! andBroad Sts. 


R OFFER i] We will during 
A G EAT se sthese Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers including 
WATER: at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than cver before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOU VENIR AND BOU DOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos 150.7 1-3 
do $160 not usedayenr. “2°? Stop ores 
$50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75. 1 
Stops $88. 12 Stops 8100 cash, not used a year, 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL an 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Maile d.A liberal discount ‘o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,ete, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE W ATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. Y- 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The New York “ Times” says: “ Waters’ Orches- 
trion Chime Organ” is a beautiful little instru- 
ment, simply perfect. The chime of two and 
one-half octave bells, and the artistic effects of 
ond of being produced by the player ure singularly 

ne. 

The tone is full, clear,and resonant. and « very 
interesting effect is produced with the chime of 
bells.—Christian Union, 

The Waters’ Pianos are wel) known among me 
very best. We are enabled to speak of 
inseruaeny with confidence, from personal know! 
edge.—N. Y. Evangelist. 

We can oo of the merite of the Waters’ 
Pianos from personal knowledge, as being of the 
very best quality.—(Christian Intelligencer 




















CRAPE, CRAPE, 
MADE WATERPROOF 


Shriver’s Patent Process. 
Dresses, 


Old Crape. Veils, Bonnets, 
Laces, Luce Shawis, Grenadines. Hernapi, 
Silks, and “Other light dress goods, no matter 
how faded or shabby in appearance,restored 
to their origina! lustre, and warranted to 
withstand water, dampness or sea air, 
without affecting either its texture or color. 

No garment need be taken apart to be 
re-finished, Orders by mat! promptly at- 
tended to. Beware of Counterfeits. 








SHRIVER & CO., Domestic Building, cor. 
Broadway and sth’ St., New York. Brook- 
lyn Office :. 29 Fulton St. 








Bh? OSD he 





40 JHA CHALSLLAN UNION, 


Vou. XVL. No. 2. 








STUART & SHEPARD, 2 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


THE PRINCESS (Lace) PANIER OR TRAIN. 


LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
Sole Manufacturers. 








For sale by all First-class Dry Goods 
and Fancy Goods Steres in the United 
States. 

This Panier is made of a light strong 
Lace Texture, expressly woven in the 
shape of the Panier, and is of itself a most 
elegant undergarment, and just the arti- 
cle for this season of the year and the 


prevailing fashion. 
ee et) 








PALACE 


THE BEST IN THE 
—— WORLD=— 


Manufactured by the LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., 
6 of ‘Worcester, Mass., and Toledo, O. 


The only organ made in which is successfully com- 
bined the following essential qualities of tone: power, 
depth, brilliancy, and sympathetic delicacy. 

The most exquisitely beautiful solo effects ever pro- 
duced. 

The only stop-action ever invented that can not be 
disarranged by use. 

The only organ nade with bellows capacity so great 
that it requires but little effort with the feet to supply 
all the air desired. 

The best made and most elegant cases in market. 

Noshoddy ornaments used—nothing but solid wood. 

Organ fully warranted for five years. 

Write to us for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List, + 

which will be mailed postpaid on application. Address 


LORINC & BLAKE ORCAN co. 
Worcester, Mass., or Toledo, 0. 


JUST THE TIME! 


Have you tried The Scholars’ Quarterly in your school or class yet? If 
not, this is just the time to do it. On July 1, the New Testament lessons begin, 
and your scholars will take a deeper interest in them if supplied with the 
Quarterly. Many schools are now using it in place of the ordinary Question 
Book, and claim that it is far superior. As an evidence of its popularity, it 
reached a circulation of over 100,000 copies within fifteen months after its 
start. Thousands of commendations have ee received, from throughout the 
United States and from foreign countries. The Rev. LEONARD Ww BACON 
writes from Geneva, Switzerland, of its reception there: “THE QuARTERLY 
is an admirable production—the only successful question book I have ever seen. 
Most of my family are out of school now . . . andI take them together through 
the questions every Sunday afternoon. It is an extreme test of the wooksbie- 
ness of such a book when big and little can be taken along in it together. Our 
English and Scotch friends are delighted and surprised at the perfection of it, 
and glorify God, saying we never saw it on this fashion.” 


HAT IT COS S. To supply your class with the QuARTERLY for the 


three months of July, August and September, will cost for each scholar but 
seven cents; or but thirteen cents for each to the end of the year. A single 
copy one year costs 25 cents; 100 copies one year, $25. Subscriptions taken 
for three or six months at the yearly rate; under ten copies, three months, 
seven cents each. Published by John Wanamaker, at the aba of The Sunday 
School Times. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


COLUMBIAN HOTEL 
<n ORE Saratoga Springs 


NEW YORK. 
olen 


: Opened JUNE 15, at the 
= following REDUCTION tn 











: | prices: . 
Board per week, $12.00 
if - 15.00 
5 rs 17.50 
" ' 21.00 


day during June and Sep- 
tember, ana $3.50 per day 
for July and August. 
Application for rooms 
by mail, 
P.O. Box 1549 Sara- 
toga Springs, or 
215 Cumberiand St., 
Brooklyn. N.Y. 


D. A. DODGE, Prop’r. 





QUISSETT HARBOR HOUSE, 


CAPE COD, 


Near Martha’s Vineyard and Cutty Hunk, and 
two miles from Wood’s Hole. Guests leave New 
York at 5 Pp. M., ticket to Falmouth pia Fall River, 
and breakfast at Quissett at 8 A.M. Quissett is 
the finest yacht harbor on the coast. he air is 
the perpetual tonic Of the sea. The grounds are 
ample and comorise 50 odd acres. The house has 
large parlors, cool verandas, and is comfortable. 
The bathing, sailing and fishing are nowhere ex- 
celled. Terms, $2 per day; per week, #10. Address 


Cc. A. WHITBECK, Proprietor, 
Falmouth, Maas. 
Reference to Mr. D. W. LEWIS, 8 Broad street 
w York 


The Thousand Island Park. 


Tourists have tasked their rhetoric to eulogize 
the Thousand Isiands, in the St. Lawrence River, 
between New York and Canada. On the upper 
end of Wellesley Isiand, between Clayton and 
Alexandria Bay on the American shore, and near 
Gananoque in Canada, is The Theusand Island 
Park. The largest and most salubrious of all the 
grounds devoted to Camp Meetings, with restau- 
rants, cottages, tents, and all the appurtenances. 

July 18-29.-A Camp Meeting, under charge of 
Rev. Dr. E. O. Haven, Chancellor of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

August 1-6.—International Temperance 
Camp Meeting. under charge of Prof. George 
E. Foster, of New Brunswick, Canada. The best 
temperance speakers ot the two nations will be 
there. 

August 10-16.—An Esthetic and Scientific 
Cenference. Eminent professors from Canada 
and the United States. ; 

August 20-31—The Sunday-School Parlia- 
ment. under Rev. W. F. Crafts. The ablest and 
best known Sunday-school workers will be there. 
Board cheap. Accommodations excellent all sum- 
mer. Send Postal Card to REV. J. F. DAYAN, Sec’y 
&c., Watertown, N. Y., asking for Circular & 


WAVERLY HOTEL, 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 














This elegant hotel has recently been enlarged 
and renovated all through. It is delightfully lo- 
cated upon Broadway, midway between Congress 





and Empire Springs. It is just outside of the 
| crowd and bustle of business, and is four stories 
| high with upper and lower piazzas extending en- 
| tire!y around the house. There are seven hun- 
| dred feet of pleases. The WAVERLY HovseE will 
| be kept strictly First Class in every respect. Every 
| attention will be paid to guests to make them fee/! 
| at home. sty porters and conveyances wii! be 
| in attendance upon the arrival of all trains to con- 
vey passengers to and from the hotel. 

There is a good stable attached to the hotel for 
those who wish to bring their own liveries. 

Your petronage. and that of your friends, is re- 
spectfully svulicited. 


HOLDEN HOUSE, 
423 Broadway, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


This house offers especial attractions to visitors 
of the great American watering place. It is cen- 
trally locatea (3 doors north of the U. %. Hotel), 
elegantiy furnished, and the “ee is shaded by 
beautifulelms. No bar with its attendant noise 
detracts from its quiet, bomelike asp 

Terms from $2 to $3 per day, according to room. 

Speciai rates by the week. Accommodations for 
70 gueste. Open ali the year. 

J. N. RAMSDILL, Proprietor. 


GLEN MITCHELL HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N, Y. 


A Delightful Family Home, with Pleasure 
Grounds acres in extent, embracing Gardens, 
Woods and Groves. situated one ard one-half 
miles from Congress Spring and hotels at terminus 
of North Broadway. ial dapted 





MOSQUITO NETS. 


On receipt of $1.50, we wil! 
send by express one best 
quality folding frame Mos- 
quito Net for medium size 
bed, with cord and hook com. 
plete. Net for largest size 
bed. $2.00. Pink Nets 25 cents 
extra. 


MILLERS FALLS CO.,, 
74 Chamber Street, 
New York. 


’ 
MOORE’S HOTEL, 
TRENTON FALLS, N. Y. 

This first-class hotel will openJune 1. And is lo- 
cated in the neighborhood of these, the handsomest 
falis in America, and the finest in the world. Those 
subject to the hay fever will surety escape it here. 


ISAAG WALKER, 
TAILOR. 


166 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 


2717 REGENT ST., LONDON. 


N. B.—The only New 
ducting business in London. 














“ork establishment con- 


IF YOUR WASTE PIPES 
ARE STOPPED, 


Instead 





of sending for a 
Plumber, 


Use one of Our 


RUBBER 
Elastic Force Cups. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 
price, 


50 CENTS. 
D. HODGMAN & CO.; 


Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane. N. Y. 


Send for description. 


Woman's Emancipation 


from the severe toil, vexation and misery of Blue 
Monday wil! never be’ effected until Washine has 
been introduced into every household. It is a 

reat Cleanser, the best, we honestly believe, ever 
mvented or known. It almost entirely does away 
with rubbieg, and saves two-thirds of the labor 
necessar h soap. One of its most valuable 
features 1s that it does not shrink woolens. Wool- 
ens washed with it are rendered soft and clean as 
when new, without scarcely any labor. For clean- 
ing painted surfaces and woodwork, for scrubbing, 
and all cleaning purposes except toilet use, it has 
never been equaled. It is as harmiess to clothing 
as it is meritorious. rs. Beecher. in the House- 
hold Department of this paper, May 9th, gives the 
result of her experience with the article. She 
says, in effect, it removed dirt and stains that soap 
would not, and that it can no more injure clothing 
than common warm water. Price, 10 cts. per pack- 
age. Ladies,if you wish to make light work for 

ourselves or servants, procure this article. Sold 
by grocers. We will send 2U packages (not toms) pre- 








paid to any address on receipt of . If your 
grocer doesnt oR Y’ ask a to get it for you. 
21 Platt St., N. Y. 





s Pp o 
wants of parties desiring country and town life 
combinea. Frequent and cheap communication 
with the Springs. Spring waters free to Guests. 
The new ement undertakes to guarantee 
entire satisfaction as to Table, Attention, and the 
Comfort ot Guests. Terms per week, 810 to $15. 
Per day, $2.50. Special arr t with parties 
forthe seascn. Apply at 41 Vesey St., or by letter 
or in person on the premises. 
GEORGE W. KITTELLE, Preop’r. 


OB taTAL MINERAL SPRING HOUSE. 
s Poughkee; 


. Clinton St., Po jie, N. Y., for par- 
LoypD. 








ticulars or Circulars address THOS. 8. 


Saratoga Geyser Water. 


marvelous medicinal 





SARATOGA 





everage and a 
powerful cathartic. By proper 
use its minerais may be re- 
tained as a tonic ana builder- 
up of an enfeebled system. 
send for Circulars. Address 


GEYSER SPRINC, 
JACOB M. ADAMS, Prop’r. 
Saratoga Springs. 


CARL H. SCHULTZ’S 
Mineral Spring Waters 
860 BROADWAY, 


Vichy, Selters, hissineet, 
CARBONIC ACID WATER, &., 


In Siphons and Pints delivered to Families. 





C-P43M-S 





These waters, introduced since 1862, have been 
examined and endorsei by the leading chemical 
authorities of the United States as absolutely pure 
and of correct composition, and are prescribed by 
physicians in preference to imported waters. 








THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY’S 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesroom, 13 John Street, New York. 
Factories, Middletewn. Conn 








A FAMILY NECESSITY 


t> Safest, Most Simple,|Mest Dur- 
vee le able in the Market. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SUMMER KING COOK STOVES, 


For Camp-Meetings and Household, Use. 


Burn kerosene ol! without smoke or smell, at 
cost of onecentperh ur. Bake, Roast, Fry, Broi 
and do every manner of cooking in the most supe- 
rior manner. Heats 4 flat irons in 20 minutes. 
Guaranteed not to smoke, smell, or explode. Circulars 
sent to any address. Discount to the Trade. 

J. HENRY THORPE, Maanfacturer, 
No. 188 CHAMBERS 8T., N.Y. 
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